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Administration in Hongkong’s “New Territories” 


From a superficial glance, the 1948/9 
report of the District Commissioner 
for the New Territories is no more than 
a review of the humdrum administra- 
tion of some 350 square miles of rather 
mountainous country lying between the 
urbanised areas of Kowloon — Hong- 
kong, to the South, and a narrow strip 
of the Chinese mainland. Within his 
area are some 200,000 inhabitants, the 
vast majority of whom are farmers, 
but with a sprinkling of factory 
workers, some thousands of families of 
seafaring and fishing folk, and a host 
of small traders. As such this report 
is a routine audit of the business of 
Government in fostering the economy 
of the Territory and of the variegated 
functions of its officers in administer- 
ing services and laws connected with 
land tenure, public order, education 
etc. The funds allocated during 1948/9 
by the Hongkong Civil Government for 
these and the many other tasks falling 
to the administering officers totalled 
$365,265, of which about two-thirds 
was to cover their emoluments; i.e. 
about $1.50 per head of the population 
of the Territories. In addition the func- 
tional agencies of the Government 
operate within the Territories and 
earmark the necessury funds in their 
budgets. As regards the revenue 
collected on premia on the sale of 
Crown land, on rents, the issue of per- 
mits and licences and the like, income 
from these sources was nearly double 
that of the previous year; revenue for 
the year amounted to $623,210, or close 
on twice the expenditure incurred on 
administration. 


Problems during 1948 


Figures of the cost of administration 
and the offsetting revenue are, how- 
ever, an inadequate yardstick of per- 
formance. The work of the District 
Commissioner and of the three District 
Officers, who work under him, consists 
in guiding and encouraging the local 
population and tangible evidence is 
afforded by the recital in the report of 
some of the more important matters 
with which they were concerned. For 
instance reference is made to the open- 
ing of a new Government Market 
building at Taipo and to the task of 
screening applicants for a_ privately 
sponsored recruitment scheme for the 
potash mines at Nauru and Ocean 
Island (including confirmation of the 
understanding by emigrants of the 
terms of their contracts). The former 
involved sifting the claims of appli- 
cants for stalls in the market, both as 
to their local standing and their effi- 
ciency as purveyors of foodstuffs. In 
the case of the scheme to send emi- 


grants to the potash mines, the inter- 
vention of the District Commissioner was 
instrumental in jobs being found for 
1,200 men, at a time when the normal 
outlet for employment overseas in 
shipping companies was meagre. An- 
other facet of the work of the Com- 
missioner was the part he played in 
furnishing the technical assistance of 
the Public Works Department in laun- 
ching a new townlet and marketing 
centre in the Fanling area. The parti- 
cular interest of this scheme is that it 
was initiated as the result of the com- 
munal effort of about a hundred vill- 
ages in the vicinity, which had found 
unsatisfactory the normal outlet for 
their products, across the Chinese 
border, and were now providing the 
capital for the scheme; the layout and 
the design of the townlet were prepar- 
ed by officers in the employment of the 
Department but the scheme is being 
executed by the private interests con- 
cerned. As such it represents an exam- 
ple of the way in which local develop- 
ment is stimulated by the advice and 
experience of officialdom, while the 
responsibility for the execution of a 
particular project is left to the enter- 
prise of those who will derive benefit 
from it. 


Cultural and Geographical Factors 
The framing of complex regulations 
to conform to a rigid policy, laid down 
in London or at the seat of a Colonial 
Government, without regard to the 
wishes or the special problems of the 


populations directly concerned, has 
never been the main function of an 
officer administering a British over- 


seas territory. His prime aim is the 
welfare of the peoples and as a mat- 
ter of expediency he will always be 
influenced by local circumstances. In 
the case of the New Territories there 
are both geographical and _ cultural 
factors to be considered. The popula- 
tion is composed of two groups, with 
differing languages; to the West of the 
Central Highlands and. on the islands 
are mainly the Cantonese, whereas the 
Hakkas are to be found in the Eastern 
areas. Another reason impeding stan- 
dardised administrative methods arises 
from the topography of the area. Its 
outline is an irregular letter “V”’, lying 
West to East along about 15 miles of 
the Chinese mainland and flanking the 
small appendix of the urbanised Kow- 
loon—Hongkong district. The ten miles 
coastal inlet, consisting in the Tolo 
Harbour to the East, thus isolates the 
two arms of the Territories. There are 
also a number of Islands, the largest 
of which Lan Tao has an area of about 
90 square miles, or nearly 2% times 
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the size of the Hongkong Island. A 
further factor militating against 
homogenous development, is the 
mountainous nature of the terrain, 
although existing roads, and two now 
virtually completed for military pur- 
poses in the central area, tend to 
break down entreme regionalism. 


Uneven Agricultural Development 
Agricultural and commercial deve- 
lopment has been uneven but 35% of 
the land, especially in the low lying 
areas, is under cultivation. There is 
prospective development in Lan Tao 
Island and an _ intensification of the 
farming activities concentrated in the 
56 square miles in the vicinity of Yuen 
Long, to the West, and in the 230 
square miles of the coastal belt center- 
ing on Taipo, to the East. On the other 
hand the 45 square miles on the Saikung 
Peninsula, on the Eastern arm of the 
letter “V” and, some 20 square miles 
of Lau Fau Shan at the apex to the 
West, have not been cultivated. The 
main production consists in paddy, 
which represents only a small fraction 
of the requirement of rice for the Col- 
ony as a whole. The recently appointed 
agricultural officers are playing their 
part in stepping up production by 
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experiment and demonstration with 
high yielding rice seed and in the use 
of fertilizers. Incidentally these offi- 
cers are endeavouring to improve in- 
digenous methods of husbandry; a case 
in point is to demonstrate at the Fan- 
ling Experimental Station the improved 
quality of pig-meat by crossbreeding 
Berkshire hogs. with the local sway- 
backed variety. Yet another measure 
to stimulate agricultural production is 
the wholesale vegetable marketing 
scheme for the Colony, which has 
ensured reasonably stable outlets and 
prices for the producer. 

Only a brief reference can be given 
to the industrial development in the 
New Territories, which is mainly at 
Tsun Wan on the fringe of Kowloon. 
This area has seen modern factories 
spring up during the postwar years. 
The industries include cotton spinning 
and weaving, as well as the manufac- 
ture of electrical appliances, enamel 
holloware, pencils and rubber-ware. 
(Surveys of these industries will be in- 
cluded in future issues of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review). There is 
also an open-cast iron mine at Ma On 
Shan near Taipo, the unsmelted ore 
from which is being shipped to Japan. 
The progress in opening up the indus- 
trial area outside Kowloon and the 
urbanisation of Yuen Long has drawn 
attention to the extension of ancilliary 
services such as water suvplies, elec- 
tricity, bus services and the telephone, 
as well as the layout of the industrial 
area at Tsun Wan. 

Function of Trusteeship 

Quite apart from the variety of the 
local conditions, within the jurisdiction 
of the District Commissioner for the 
New Territories, this officer’s functions 
have a rather special nature. 

The administration of the New Ter- 
ritories does not fall into the normal 
mould of British Colonial territories 
owing to the tenure of the area under 
treaty being due for termination in 
1998. In the circumstances the trustee- 
ship of the administering officer is con- 


ditioned in dealings with the popula- 
tion by an important provision in the 
New Territories Regulation 1910 (sec. 
34). This states that as the Land 
Officer has “power to recognise any 
Chinese Custom on customary right in 
relation to land, and the decision or 
judgment of the Land Officer shall be 
binding on all parties concerned, unless 
the same is varied or set aside.” <A 
case in point was aland dispute, the first 
since 1913, which was resolved, “when 
one of the parties satisfied the District 
Officer Taipo of his good faith by de- 
capitating a cock in a local temple, a 
supreme test of honesty. As the dis- 
pute was not one formally heard under 
Part I of the Ordinance the legality of 
this expedient will fortunately not be 
subject to review by a judge.” 
Training in Public Responsibility 
‘Tucked away in the 1949 report on 
the New Territories are references to 
Rural Committees, who assist the ad- 
ministering officers in their work. 
These bodies provide a link between 
the Colonial authorities and the com- 
munities dotted throughout the area 
and although described as varying “in 
quality between the very reliable to the 
reverse” are a unique development for 
Hongkong Colony. The Committees re- 
place the characteristic Chinese assem- 
blies of local worthies and are the 
elected representatives of the village 
communities which they represent. 
They serve as channels for relaying in- 
formation about officially sponsored 
measures, e.g. the inoculation of rinder- 
yest diseased cattle, the procedure in 
notifying deaths of owners of land and 
the codification of . customary rights 
affecting the tenure ok land. The Rural 
Committees also bring to the attention 
of Government local needs etc., for 
educational facilities and the like. 
Their advice was also obtained in de- 
termining the local status of candidates 
for employment in the Nauru Potash 
Mines, as essential function at a time 
when there had been an influx of po- 
pulation from the Chinese mainland 
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and the urban areas. The success of 
these locally elected bodies can be 
attributed in part to the stability, 
which results from the population of 
the “New Territories” being mainly 
agricultural and therefore closely bound 
of the land which they occupy. For 
the future these bodies may provide a 
progressively more useful training 
ground for public responsibility. The 
report indicates that the Rural Com- 
mittees registered during last year in 
the Yuen Long District, have “had the 
advantage of the experience of other 
Committees and of more deliberate offi- 
cial guidance.” This remark suggests 
that the Committees are developing 
empirically. 
Prospects of Future Social Progress 
The keynote of the conclusion to the 
District Commisioner’s Revort is that 
“the new scope given to local public 
spirit (fortified by good prices for the 
products of land and sea) further con- 
tributed to:a constructive atmosphere, 
which justifies fair hopes of an in- 
creased rate of social progress in the 
New Territories in the next few years.” 
In this connection it cannot be over- 
looked that in the whole area there 
are no government hospitals and that 
medical facilities consist in three offi- 
cially run dispensaries and two more 
financed privately. As regards educa- 
tional facilities there is mention in the 
report of the building of elementary 
schools at Tsun Wan and Wun Lu, 
almost exclusively from private bene- 
factions, and of a further project for 
establishing a Vocational Training 
School at Fanling; a Middle School was 
recently opened, also, at Yuen Long. It 
is also clear the author of the report 
feels that the increased administrative 
staff allotted, post-war, to the terri- 
tories and the rapidly increasing ex- 
perience of keen young officers are 
beginning to show useful results. He 
adds that the appointment of officers 
from the Colonial Agricultural Service 
“will prove in a few years to have 
been a wise investment.” 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 


The Present Outlook 


At the request of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
prepared the following report on current 
economic developments in Asia and the 
Far East. This report has been slightly 
condensed, 


1. GENERAL POSITION OF 
AGRICULTURE IN THE ASIAN 
ECONOMY 


The countries of Asia and the Far 
East are not by any means homogene- 
ous economically; and within the coun- 
tries covered by this brief survey of 
the region! there are important differ- 
ences among states, provinces and 
districts. In India, China and Korea 
mining and manufacturing production 
-+have been developed on a considerable 
seale in certain parts. In Indonesia, 
Burma, and parts of Borneo petroleum 
and in Malaya and Indonesia tin are 
important in the export trade and con- 
tribute significantly to the national in- 
come. The*other countries of the re- 
gion—Ceylon, Indochina, Nepal, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines and Thailand—de- 
pend almost wholly upon agriculture. 
Japan is distinguished from the other 
countries by a much more advanced 
industrial development. 

But in spite of the differences, the 
region as a whole is one of agricultural 
‘primary production sharing certain 
common features. The development of 
mining and manufacture is concentrat- 
ed in limited areas in the countries 
mentioned above. Fisheries make a 
valuable contribution to the food and 
wealth of Japan. Forestry contributes 
‘an important part of the national in- 
come in North Borneo, Burma and 
Thailand. But even in Japan more 
than half the gainfully occupied 
population is engaged in agriculture 
and elsewhere the proportion rises to 
two-thirds and four-fifths. In all the 
countries except Japan and probably 
Korea more than half the national in- 
ecme is derived from agriculture. 

It can further be said that agricul- 
ture. in the ‘region is the cultivation of 
small holdings by peasant farmers, 
that food crops occuny most of the land 
and that among food crops rice is in 
every country the most important. 
Wheat, barley, oats, maize and millets 
are important where the climate is too 
dry or cold for rice. However rice is 
not only the preferred food of most of 
the people; it is also the only crop 
yielding enough per acre to provide a 
subsistence for the dense populations 
characteristic of the low-lands of the 
region. 

Rice cultivation was established in 
the region long before the machine age 
‘and has not been successfully mechan- 


1 The word “region” refers to the area 
which comprises the following countries: 
Brunei, Burma, Ceylon, China, Hongkong, 
India, Indochina, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Federation of Malaya, Nepal, North Borneo, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore 
and Thailand. 

Japan, however, is outside the geogra- 
phical scope of the Commission. 


ised because of the difficulties of cus- 
tom, land tenure, the lack of capital 
and the fact that mechanisation often 
does not pay when labour is so cheap. 
The cheapness of labour is itself a 
consequence of the growth of dense 
populations pressing on the means of 
subsistence. The checks imposed by 
war, famine and pestilence were re- 
duced during the past century through 
political and administrative develop- 
ments, so that the death rate fell while 
the birth rate was maintained. Emigra- 
tion outlets were inad ~uate and in- 
dustrial development slow because of 
lack of capital and technical skill, and 
at times because of colonial policy. 
The rapidly growing population was 
driven to obtaining its subsistence by 
extending cultivation to marginal and 
even sub-marginal land by intensify- 
ing cultivation within the limits set by 
want of capital and technical skill and 
by turning to the production of ex- 
ports. The development of production 
for export was at first and in the main 
the work of foreign capital stimulated 
by new demands in expanding world 
markets. But many peasant cultivators 
found that they could obtain a better 
living by cultivating cash crops and buy- 
ing food than by devoting the whole of 
their land to food crops. The economy 
of the region thus became more diver- 
sified. In Burma, Thailand and 
Indo-China, where there was a relative 
abundance of cultivable and irrigable 
land, the area under rice was widely 
extended and a surplus for export 
produced. In Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Malaya, North Borneo, the Philippines 
and China the production of other ex- 
port crops such as rubber, tea, sugar, 
fibres, copra, oilseeds and soyabeans 
became a leading economic activity. 
Petroleum, tin and timber were deve- 
loped as export products where 
mineral and forest resources were 
abundant. In India and China the 
extension of cultivation to marginal 
land proceeded to. a point where 
further extension was most difficult; 
in places, a more intensive agricul- 
ture was made possible by new 
irrigation works; export of fibres (jute, 
cotton and silk) and oilseeds increased; 
and mining and manufacture began to 
support numbers considerable in ab- 
solute magnitude though small in com- 
parison with the total population. In 
Japan. agriculture became more inten- 
sive and scientific; fisheries, mining 
and industry were developed rapidly; 
and exports of raw silk, cotton and 
rayon manufactures, and a wide range 
of other manufactures were expanded 
to pay for imports of food and raw 
materials. 

The following index2 of primary 
vroduction compiled by the League of 
Nations for Asia as a whole may be 


2 The index was compiled for the whole 
of Asia which included some of the Middle- 
East countries. But it is believed to be 
substantially the same, if only the region 
“Asia and the Far East” is covered. 


used to indicate roughly the trend of 
production in the region in pre-war 
years: 


Table 1. Index of Primary Production in 


Pre-war Years. 
(Base period 1925-29=100) 
Classified Classified 
according to according to 
Origin of Products Uses of Products 
Agricul- Non-Agri- 


tural cultural Raw 
Products Products Foodstuffs Materials 
1925 98 R7 99 92 
1929 102 116 102 108 
1935 103 128 103 113 
1936 110 139 109 195 
1937 110 162 110 132 


Source: League of Nations, World Production 
and Prices, 1938/39. 


The production of non-agricultural 
products and raw materials increased 
more rapidly over this period (1925-37) 
than that of agricultural products and 
foodstuffs as is shown also by the 
changes in the proportion of aggregate 
production in Table 2 below: 


Table 2. Percentage Distribution of Aggre- 
gate Production of Primary Commod- 
ities in Asia before the War 


1925 1936 1937 
Agricultural Products 91.2 87.9 86.2 
Non-Agricultural 
Products 8.8 12.1 13.8 
Total Production: 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Foodstuffs 76.2 72.3 714 
Raw Materials 23.8 27.1 28.6 
Total Production: 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: League of Nations, World Produc- 
tion and Prices 1938/39. 


This index does not indicate the 
tempo of industrialisation of the region 
but merely shows the increasing im- 
portance of products other than agri- 
cultural products and foddstuffs in 
primary production. Industrial produc- 
tion was also increasing but no index 
of the rate of growth for the region as 
a whole is available. ’ 

In many countries of the region 
serious damage was done to mining 
and factory equipment during the war. 
In China (especially in Manchuria), 
Japan, the Philippines, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand and Burma mining and 
factory equipment was damaged, or 
removed. In India, equipment was 
overworked and adequate maintenance 
was impossible. Rehabilitation could 
not be effected immediately because of 
shortage of supplies. Transport systems 
were also badly damaged and this was 
a further hindrance to reconstruction. 
Consequently the relative importance 
of agriculture in the national product 
rose, even though the level of agricul- 
tural production was less than before 
the war throughout the region. In 
India, for instance, the general index 
of agricultral production with the 
average of 1936/37 to 1938/39 as base 
fell to 96 for 1946/47 and to 97 for 
1947/48 but the value of agricultural 
output rose from 49% of the national 
income in 1938 to 54% in 1947. In 
India, however, there was no direct 
devastation during the war and indus- 
trial production was stimulated to pro- 
vide military. supplies, so that the con- 
tribution of industrial and mineral 
production to the national income rose 
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between 1939/48 and 1947/48. The pro- 
portion contributed by tertiary produc- 
tion fell. : 

Ceylon suffered no war devastation; 
and there the proportion of the value 
of industrial and mineral production to 
the national income remained fairly 
steady, being 10% in 1938, 10% in 
1943 and 9% in 1947. The share of 
agricultural production rose from 65% 
to 72% while that of tertiary produc- 
tion (services) declined. But the 
figures for the Philippines, Japan and 
China reveal betier the trend in the 
region. In the Philippines the contribu- 
tion of agriculture to the net national 
product was 66% in 1938 but 70% in 
1946, while the contribution of mining 
and manufacturing production was 9% 
in 1938 and only 4.5% in 1946. In 
Japan the volume of industrial and 
mining output was reduced to a fifth 
of the’ pre-war volume and though the 
production of cereals was lower than 
in pre-war years the fall in agricul- 
tural production was less severe percen- 
tagewise than the fall in industrial 
production, so that the share of agri- 
culture in the national income _ rose 
from 15% in 1936 to 30% in 1946 and 
28% in 1947. Even in 1948 it was 21%, 
well above the pre-war proportion. 

In China, the contribution of indus- 
trial and mineral production to the 
national income fel! markedly from 
11% in 1936 to 8% in 1946: but the 
contribution of agriculture also fell 
from 64.5% in 1936 to 63% in 1946. 
Government services, banking and in- 
surance expanded considerably after 
the beginning of the war with Japan 
and their remuneration became a much 
larger element in the national income. 
But in the comparison between agri- 
culture on the one side and mining and 
industry on the other it is clear that in 
China as in the rest of the region the 
relative importance of agriculture was 
greater after the war. ; 

The importance of agriculture in this 
region is also evident in the distribu- 
tion of employment. Comparable em- 
ployment statistics for recent years are 
not available, but population data ob- 
tained in earlier years for some of the 


Table 3. Proportion of population gainfully 
employed in Agriculture compared 
to Proportion of National Income 
derived from Agriculture. 

Proportion of Proportion of na- 
Population Gain- tional income(a) 
fully employed derived from 


in Agriculture Agriculture 
Per- Per- 
Year centage Year centage 
India 1931 67 1931 53 
Japan 1947 52 1947 28 
Korea 1936 76 1938 49 (b) 
Philippines 1939 69 1938 66 


(a) Concepts of national income used are 
as follows: India, Net National Pro- 
duct at factor Cost; Japan and Korea, 
National Income at Factor Cost; and 
Philippines, Net National Product at 
Market Prices. 

(b) Includes Taiwan, Manchuria and cer- 
tain other acquired territories then 
held by Japan. Quoted here for rough 
indication of the magnitude of Agricul- 
tural production in the national product. 

Source: Population figures from United 
Nations, Economic Survey of Asia and 
the Far East, 1948; and Karl J. Pelzer, 
Population and Land Utilisation. Na- 
tional income figures from United 
Nations, National Income _ Statistics, 
1938-1947. 
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countries of the region show a heavy 
concentration. of employment in agri- 
culture. The proportion of the popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture to the total 
gainfully employed population was 
69% per cent for Burma in 1931, 62 
per cent for Ceylon in 1921, 67 per cent 
for Indonesia in 1930, 61 per cent for 
Malaya in 1931 and 89 per cent for 
Thailand in 1937. The agricultural 
workers produce less than a full pro- 
portionate share of the national income 
as is shown in Table 3. 

It is abundantly clear that the 
economic life of the region is centered 
in agriculture, and that owing to the 
sharp decline during and after the war 
in the mining and manufacturing in- 
dustries, agriculture in the postwar 
period has played an even move signi- 
ficant role than prewar. Agriculture 
not only provides all or nearly all the 
food for the region’s vast population. 
It also provides most of the employ- 
ment and, except in Japan and prob- 
ably Korea, the bulk of the national 
income. It further gs the form 
of commercial crops a e share of 
the region’s exports. This concentra- 
tion on agricultural production is not, 
however, a deliberate economic choice 
but a sign of poverty, scarcity of capi- 
tal and lack of technical skill. 


Il. CURRENT TRENDS OF 
PRODUCTION 


In spite of advances in many lines 
during 1948, and the first part of 1949, 
production in Asia and the Far East 
(including Japan and Korea) remains 
below pre-war levels and far below 
minimum requirements. This low level 
of production characterizes all the 
major commodity groups, including 
food, fuel, minerals, metals, machinery, 
textiles and those products most im- 
portant in the export trade. To a con- 
siderable extent, civil disturbances 
have retarded recovery, but a number 
of purely economic factors have also 
seriously affected progress towards re- 
kabilitation and development. The 
following tables show ~production in 
1948 as compared with pre-war for 


Table 4: Production in The Region Pre-war 


and 1948 for Major Commodities(a) 
(Production (000 tons) 1948 

Pre-war Pre-war as % of 

Item Period Average 1948 Pre-war 
Rice (paddy) 1934-38 140,540 134,386 96 
Wheat & Rye _,, 34,516 36,400 105 
Coarse Grains ,, 63,600 58,700 92 
Sugar mo OST 5,016 69 
Tobacco ha 1,322, 1,284 97 
Raw Cotton i 1,892 1,640 87 
Rubber ie 973 1,376 141 
Iron Ore 1935-39 9,274 3,143 34 
Coal + 3,754 79,332 70 
Tin-in-Ore ~ 118 87 74 
Pig Iron 5,603 2,286 41 
Steel ” 7,070 2,949 42 
Cement a 8,687 4,534 52 
Cotton Yarn 1938 1,474 1,115 76 

Electric 

power(b) 1938 37,586 40,564 108 


(a) While the data here do not in all cases 
include complete coverage of the 
region, they cover in excess of 90% of 
total output. The same countries are 
included in the 1948 and in the pre- 
war figures. Data summarized from U.N. 
Economic Survey for Asia and the Far 
be 1948, as revised with recent mate- 
rials. 

United Nations, World Economic Report 
1948 and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
July issue, 1949. In million KWH. 
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Table 5. Average Monthly Production of 
Selected; Items in Several Countries. 


(000 tons) 


’ Prewar 1948 1949 
Rubber 
CeYlOWES Fa (hic swine 6.1 6.8 7.0 
Indonesia \..... 38.2 29.5 32.5° 
Mala yausausnsssais 42.5 58.4 55.1 
North Borneo .. 3.5 5.1 5.1 
Thailand. ...... 3.0 6.8 6.7 
5 countries total .. 93.3 106.6 106.2 
Coal 
Widia (2 acrastiialeles 2120 2713 2740 
Indochina 192 29 32 
Japan .cieq. 3772 2738 3102 
3 countries total .. 6084 5480 5874 
Cement 
Indochina ...... 19 6 12 
‘Thatland!  acassy: 10 6 10 
DAV ATL snes sie a ettiass 499 127 226 
3 countries total .. 528 139 248 
Tin Concentrates 
Indonesia ...... 3.3 2.4 2.5 
WVialaiyal ” Wentsrcxaare 6.5 3.5 4.4 
Thailand). ofc 14 0.3 0.5 
3 countries total .. 11.1 6.2 7.4 
Electricity (MN KWH) 
THis “Orc ede soe 211 344 393 
Japan y Wise cae 2249 2507 2976 
2 countries total .. 2460 2841 3369 


some of the principal commodities pro- 
duced in the region and, for selected 
products, production during the early 
months of 1949, as compared with the 
same period of 1948 and with pre-war. 


Perhaps the most serious deficiency 
in production is in foodstuffs. Produc- 
tion of rice in 1948 was about 4% be- 
low pre-war levels. Although produc- 
tion of wheat and rye was about 5% 
above, production of coarse grains was 
about 8% below the pre-war output. 
In total the production of rice and 
other cereals, which constitute the 
major foods of the region, have not yet 
attained pre-war levels. Against this 
shortfall in production, population has 
increased by about 10%. As a conse- 
quence in nearly all of - the highly 
populated areas of the region, ration- 
ing of food continues to be necessary. 
In addition it was necessary in 1948 to 
import from outside the region .more 
than four million tons of cereals in 
order to maintain rationing levels. By 
contrast in the pre-war period the re- 
gion on the whole was a surplus area. 

Although the area planted: to food 
crops is approximately equal to the 
pre-war area, yields are in general 
slightly below pre-war. The major 
difficulty rests in inadequate supplies 
of agricultural requisites including ir- 
rigation and drainage equipment, agri- 
cultural mechinery and implements, 
chemical fertilizers, draft animals and 
pesticides. The shortage of draft 
animals is particularly acute; in 1948 
there were about 18% fewer draft 
animals than pre-war. 


Not only is the supply of agricultural 
requisites short as related to pre-war 
but as related to potential require- 
ments the supply is grossly inadequate. 
Yields of paddy rice in 1948, for exam- 
ple, in the region average 1.69 tons per 
hectare. By contrast in Japan where 
agricultural requisites are employed 
much more intensively than elsewhere 
in the region, yields were 3.58 tons per 
hectare. 


1950 


Largely as a result of programs in 
India and Pakistan to maximize food 
production, the area devoted to cotton 
and jute is restricted below the pre- 
war acreage. Consequently, .production 
of raw cotton and jute in the region 
continues to be below pre-war levels. 

Production of coal, iron ore and steel 

is well below pre-war levels. Coal 
production in 1948 of 79 million tons 
was only about 70% of pre-war, iron 
ore production of slightly more than 3 
million tons and steel production of 
approximately 3 million tons was less 
than half of pre-war. This present de- 
pressed output of coal and steel, relat- 
ed to pre-war, is concentrated in China 
and Japan, the production in India be- 
ing ‘somewhat above the pre-war 
figures. The production of iron ore in 
India and Japan is slightly below pre- 
war, but the output in China, Malaya 
and the Philippines is only a fraction 
of former levels. 
_ In view of the disturbed conditions 
in China, adequate data upon indus- 
trial activities are not avajlable at the 
present time, but it is apparent that 
production in the basic industries is 
very depressed. During the post-war 
period in India, production fell away 
from the war-time peaks but recover- 
ed substantially during 1948. In 1949 
production of coal in’ the first five 
months was one percent higher than 
during the corresponding period of 
1948. India’s production of cotton tex- 
tiles in 1948 advanced substantially 
above 1947 levels, exceeded pre-war 
production, but did not reach the war- 
time peak. However, in 1949 on ac- 
count of threatening shortages of raw 
‘cotton, it is doubtful if the 1948 level 
can be maintained. 

During the first five months of 1949 
the index of industrial production in 


Japan reached 66% of the 1930-1934 
level, an advance of 21% above the 
level prevailing 12 months earlier. 


‘Coal production during the first five 
months of 1949 was 13 percent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 
1948. In most major industries likewise 
during the first five months of 1949, 
Japan’s production continued to show 
substantial advances. These included 
commercial fertilizers, chemicals, build- 
ing materials and machinery. The out- 
standing gain was in the iron and steel 
industry. Although Japan’s_ current 
production -of cotton textiles is main- 
taining 1948 levels, it is only about 
one-quarter of pre-war output, and 
this is the largest element retarding a 
more rapid advance in the general 
level of industrial production. 

In view of the fact that the large 
scale industries, including coal mining, 
ferrous metals, chemicals, ‘machinery 
and textiles, are concentrated in China 
India and Japan, the total output of 
the region of the products of such in- 
dustries is well below pre-war levels. 

Tin production in the region, par- 
ticularly in Malaya and Indonesia, dur- 
ing 1948 and the first five months of 
1949 continued to make sharp advances 
above the low levels to which the in- 
‘dustry descended during the war; 1948 
output reached 74% of the pre-war 
average, or 70% above 1947 output. 
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Production in the first five months of 
1949 was about 20% higher than in the 
same period of 1948. Production of 
other minerals in the region during 
1948, including tungsten, antimony, 
copper and petroleum, was substantial- 
ly below pre-war levels, output for each 
of the above mentioned minerals being 
70 to 80% of prewar. Production of 
zine and lead, largely resulting from 
unsettled. conditions in Burma, is re- 
latively low. 

Production of two items, natural rub- 
ber and electric power, however, is 
well above pre-war levels. In the 
early months of 1949 in both India and 
Japan, the largest producers of electric 
power in the region, generation in- 
creased about 20% above the same 
period of 1948. Production of natural 
rubber in 1948 reached record levels 
and was about 40% above the pre-war 
average. The growing competition of- 
fered by synthetic rubber and the re- 
cord output of natural rubber however 
indicate a danger of over-production. 
The seriousness of this situation be- 
comes apparent when it is realized that 
rubber is the major export commodity 
of the region and that the price of 
rubber, in spite of increased consump- 
tion, has failed to keep pace with price 
increase of other commodities especial- 
ly those of the region’s imports. Dur- 
ing the first five months of 1949 pro- 
duction of rubber declined fractionally 
as compared with production in the 
same period of 1948. 

Of the staple export commodities of 
the region only rubber is being pro- 
duced in quantities in excess of pre- 
war. As noted above, however, the 
price has remained relatively low so 
that as an earner of foreign exchange 
rubber’s position has declined. Silk, 
another former leading export item, 
has suffered enormously from competi- 
tion with synthetic fibres and demand 
is only a fraction of pre-war. Silk 
production in the region as a conse- 
quence both of the decline in world 
consumption and the necessity to 
utilize land for food crops is Tess than 
one quarter of the pre-war output. 

Although production figures are not 
available, exports in 1948 of coconut 
oil and copra were only approximately 
80% of pre-war and even showed some 
decline from 1947 levels. The prodiic- 
tion of other staple exports, including 
tea, jute, tung oil, sugar, tungsten, lead, 
zinc, antimony and tin continue below 
pre-war levels. 

Meantime the requirements are 
growing for some of the principal com- 
modities of which the region’s current 
production is not quite sufficient and 
imports are necessary. The most im- 
portant of these are cereals, raw cotton, 
and petroleum. 

The generally depressed production 
of the export commodities on the one 
hand and the unusually heavy require- 
ments for imports of food, cotton and 
petroleum on the other have resulted 
in an acute shortage of foreign ex- 
change available to procure machinery 
and other supplies and equipment 
essential to the building up of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the region, These 
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requirements include mining machin- 
ery, rails and rolling stock, trucks, 
structural implements, fertilizers, elec- 
trical machinery and a host of other 
capital goods items. The capacity of 
the region to manufacture such pro- 
ducts is not only inadequate but cur- 
cent output is far below capacity in 
most parts of the region. Only in Japan 
is there capacity to produce substan- 
tially in excess of domestic require- 
ments. Although as noted above there 
has been remarkable recovery in Ja- 
pan’s output of these products, exports 
to the region continue to be at low 
levels. 

Although civil disorder and the acute 
shortages of foreign exchange are 
major obstacles to recovery in produc- 
tion, the following specific shortages 
merit primary attention: 

(a) In India, transportation short- 
ages, especially of locomotives and 
spare parts, restrict full use of coal and 
steel capacity, and limit further ekpan- 
sion of these basic industries. 

(b) Similar transportation bottle- 
necks in the food surplus areas handi- 
cap maximum collection and export of 
food. 

(c) Raw material shortages, es- 
pecially of imports — iron ore, coking 
coal, petroleum, wood-pulp, salt, etc. 
— limit fuller use of Japanese produc- 
tive capacity. 

(d) Shortages of raw cotton and 
textile machinery retard the production 
of cotton textiles throughout the region. 

(e) Shortages of machinery, equip- 
ment and parts limit the rehabilitation 
and development of the mining indus- 
tries. : 

(f) In most of the area there is a 
pronounced scarcity of managerial and 
technical skills. . 

Many of the changes in the economy 
of the region show signs of being of a 
permanent character. The decline in 
demand for silk, and for rubber relative 
to its production, is likely to have a 
permanent effect on the export pattern 
of the region. The rapid advances in 
the development of synthetic and other 
substitutes for several other important 
export commodities, including coconut 
oil, jute and quinine, further threaten 
the long-term future prospects for ex- 
port. The decline in Japan’s cotton 
textile production foreshadows a sub- 
stantial shift within the region of this 
industry in the future. With the de- 
cline in its cotton textile industry and 
no longer requiring vast quantities of 
capital goods to support a war machine, 
Japan’s economy is likely to produce 
for export to other countries of the 
region loss cotton textiles and greater 
quantities of capital goods than pre- 
war. 

In the face of an expanding popula- 
tion and the weakening export markets 
for several of the region’s products, the 
need to increase food production sub- 
stantially above past output levels calls 
for major changes in agricultural tech- 
niques in order to increase crop vields. 

An increase in output of staple ex- 
ports in the face of declining and un- 
certain world demand will not solve 
satisfactorily the region’s economic 
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problems. It appears to be more 
fundamental for the solution of these 
problems to take the necessary steps, 
including the import of machinery and 
equipment, to make possible an in- 
crease in the production of food, petro- 
leum, raw cotton, coal, steel, and ma- 
chinery for consumption within the re- 
gion, the imports of which currently 
require large outlays of foreign ex- 
change. 

In the past, the low level of produc- 
tion of the région kept the majority of 
the people at a level of bare subsis- 
tence, leaving little available for capital 
investment. The small amount of 
capital accumulation hindered the de- 
velopment of productive power and 
prevented the growth of wealth rela- 
tive to the growth of population. 
Poverty, therefore, tended to be self- 
perpetuating. Japan was an excep- 
tion in the region before the war. The 
higher per capitr income in Japan than 
in other countries was at once the cause 
and the effect of its rapid industrial de- 
velopment in the last three decades 
prior to the war. The annual invest- 
ment in Japan is estimated at 12.1 per 
cent of the national income during the 
period 1900-09, 16.9 per cent during 
1910-19, 12.3 per cent during 1920-29 
and 9.6 per cent during 1930-36. For 
other countries of the region, an esti- 
mate on the national income of China 
places the rate of net investment at 5.5 
per cent of the “total available means” 
in 1936 and a negative rate —0.1, —3.1, 
and —2.7 per cent for the years 1933 
to 1935. The average amount of India’s 
invéstment in the years from 1920 to 
1940 has been’ estimated at Rs.1,500 
million per year, as against the net na- 
tional product estimated at Rs.16,616 
million for 1931-32. 

_ Estimates for the distribution of in- 
vestment are scarce. Out of an aver- 
age of Rs.1,500 million invested annual- 
ly in India during the period 1920 to 
1940, it is estimated that about Rs.500 
million or 33 per cent was for agricul- 
tural improvement, Rs.50 million or 3.3 
per cent for irrigation, while Rs.110 
million or about 7.3 per cent was for 
large-scale industry and Rs.140 million, 
or ebout 9.3 per cent for railways. Al- 
though the reliability of this estimate 
is open to question, it could probably 
be taken to represent the general pat- 
tern of investment in a large agricul- 
tural country if and when the economy 
is left to its own working without much 
state intervention except on public 
works. 

Since capital accumulated domestical- 
ly was generally meagre, foreign capital 
had a key part to play in the past. The 
region no doubt owed its establishment 
of large-scale modern enterprises in 
agriculture and industry largely to for- 
eign capital at the early stages. Within 
the region there were significant move- 
ments of capital frdm one country to 
another, for instance from India to 
Burma, from China to Malaya and 
Hongkong, and from, Japan to its for- 
mer dependencies. After the Great 
Depression of 1929-31 however, the in- 
flow of foreign capital except in China 
and probably also in the Philippines 


and Malaya was reduced and, in many 
countries of the region, tended to be 
exceeded for some years by the with- 
drawal or liquidation of capital already 
invested and the outward payments of 
interest and dividends. After the war, 
capital movements into the region were 
largely confined to inter-governmental 
grants and loans which were largely 
used to offset the import surplus of con- 
sumers’ goods. Detailed estimates of 
the flow of private capital are not yet 
available but it is believed to be not 
large. , 

From the above brief account, it is 
apparent that the portion of the na- 
tional product available for investment 
is yet too small in most countries of the 
region. Unless %trenuous efforts are 
made to curtail domestic consumption 
and attract foreign capital, the further 
development of productive power will 
be seriously limited by the lack of cap- 
ital funds. 


Il. PRICE MOVEMENTS 
Inflationary Tendencies:— As one of 
the legacies of the war, inflation pla- 
gued the whole region in the immediate 
post-war years. By the latter part of 

1948, however, there was evidence that 
with the gradual revival of production 
and trade, inflationary. forces were 
greatly diminished. ~ 

Ceylon, India and Pakistan began to 
experience price falls in the first quar- 
tex of 1949. In the Philippines, the de- 
flationary trend started in 1947 but was 
somewhat arrested in the middle of 
1948. It resumed its course in the lat- 
ter part of 1948 and became more pro- 
nounced with the turn of the year. 
Prices in Thailand had no specifie trend 
but the general levei of late 1948 and 
the beginning of 1949 was slightly lower 
than the average of 1947. Burma, 
Hongkong and Malaya experienced 
price falls in 1948. In early 1949 prices 
continued to fall in Hongkong, but rose 
in Burma. In Indo-china and Japan, 
price levels continued to rise in the 
first five months of 1949 and the month- 
ly rate of increase was accelerating. 
For Korea, the wholesale price index 
showed a slight fall in February and 
March 1949, 

_Owing to the intensification of the 
civil war, China presents an excep- 
tional case for the region. Prices have 
mounted at an ever-increasing rate in 
the Nationalist area since its ill-fated 
monetary reform in August 1948, and 
following severe military reverses, the 
accelerated rise in prices culminated in 
the refusal of the general public in 
April and May 1949 to use the “gold 
yuan” for business transactions. Old 
silver coins and foreign currency notes 
were put to use as the medium of ex- 
change in several large cities of South 
China. A new currency convertible 
into silver was introduced by the Cen- 
tral Government in Canton on July 2 
1949. However, prices in Canton in- 
creased by 17% from July 4 to August 
6, 1949, In the Communist area. local 
currencies hitherto used in different 
districts were unified by the issue of 
“People Bank’s Notes” in December 
1948. No price indexes however are 
available for this area. 


Recent trends in prices are indicated 
in Table 6 below by the experiences 1n 
a number of the major cities of the re- 
gion. The rates of increase or decrease 
in price indices from one quarter to 
the next, instead of the price indices 
themselves, are shown. 


6. Rate of Increase or_ Decrease in 
Paver Boe ae and Price Indices 
1948 


(Percentage Increases or Decreases in. 
3-Month Intervals) 


rome June- Sept.- Deena 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. 49 
B Gost of Living 5.6 89 —69 
i Sar Living 0.4 0 11 —27 
ood of Living 305.5 590.7 2005.0 
Breen 339.0 651.9 
e Ceat of Diving =a 25) ane 
shee of Living 8.2 5.2 10 —49 
cee 12.0 0 05 — 36 
ae of Living 8.0 6.8 12.8 3.1 
Meee 0.8 19.6 8.7 4.3 
ered eaten —198 —T7A4 48.4 —13.9 
Bao: of Living 11.0 21.5 9.3 2.4 
Neo 5.8 81.5 15.1 46 
Boi 
Prices ve) 7.3 4€ 0.2 
Moet of Living 33) 1.1 2 
Bee Living 14 11 
Ns ga! és oe ae 
eee onan 1.3 45 —12 —61 
Retail Price —5.8 27° —31 — 6% 
ON Living —10.5 —10.3 1.7 4.9 
i 17 —40 — 13-46 
Table 6 a. Cost of Living and Wholesale 


Price Indices 


(Percentage increase or decrease over 
December 1948) 


Type of 
Country jndex Jan. 49 Mar.49 Apr. 49 
Burma C.O.L. i en 36.8 
c.OL. — 0: — 2. — 
coins WP. 185 12,000 158,000 
Hongkong Gor. na. —15 na 
India COL. —32 —49 —65 
WP. —21 —36))= 22 
Indochina Cc.OL. — 0.2 3.1 44 
We. 2.8 4.3 n.a. 
Indonesia oo oa — ante 
C.O.L. i . 0: 
pe We. 2.7 46 10.5- 
Korea We. 02 —16 n.a.. 
Pakistan va —_— ae _— ae ae 
ilippi C.O.L. — 0. — 5. — 46. 
pe ag Res —02 —61 —79 
Thailand Cc.O.L. 2.7 Tl 5.3 
WP. —45 —25 n.a. 
Note: 
C.O.L. = Cost of Living Index; 
EP. = Food Price Index; 
WP. = Wholesale Price Index; 
tusk. = Retail Price Index. 
The basic factors determining the 


inflationary or deflationary trends are, 
of course, the supply of goods on the 
one hand and the level of effective 
monetary demand on the other. The 
recovery in production, the improved 
food position’ and the. increase in the. 
volume of foreign imports financed by 
foreign balances or foreign aid or both. 
are the factors responsible for an in- 
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creased supply of goods. Diminishing 
budgetary deficits and continuing 
efforts to control prices and ration 
scarce supplies also contributed to the 
smaller inflationary effects. A detailed 
quantitative analysis of all the factors 
is not possible in this report. Aside 
from the recovery in production and 
trade, which are discussed elsewhere 
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in the report, anather important factor 
worthy of note 1s the improvement of 
the budgetary position in many coun- 
tries of the region. As can be seen 
from Table 7, India, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Japan anticipate sub- 


stantial progress toward balancing 
their budgets for the fiscal year 
1949/50: 


Table 7. Budget Estimates for 1948/49 and 1949/50 in Selected Countries of the Region. 
1948/49 1949/50 
Expen- Deficit or Expen- Deficit or 
Revenue diture Surplus Revenue diture Surplus 
(in million currency units) (d) 
India (Rupees) (a) 3,383.2 5,182.9 —1,799.7 3,229.8 4,319.9 —1,090.1 
Pakistan ,, (a) 587.0 1,030.0 —443.0 702.6 1,100.1 —397.5 
Philippines (Pesos) 392.3 498.8(b) —106.5 304.0' 280.7 23.3 
Japan’ (Yen)! (ce) .. cas 1,064.1 1,065.5 —14 1,803.8 1,775.5 28.3 


(a) Expenditure includes capital expenditure but exclude 
1948/49 budget estimate represents revised estimates. 
1948/49 was 
spent on public health, maintenance of law and order, 


and advances; 
(b) Large expenditure for 


discharge of public debts. 


discharge of public debt 


amounts 
and 


extraordinarily large 
public education, 


due to 


(c) 1948/49 represents revised estimates; 1949/50 original estimates. 


(d) For Japan, in thousand million yen. 


For India and Pakistan, the deficits for 
1949/50 are largely for financing deve- 
lopment projects covered *by capital 
accounts while their revenue estimates 
show a slight surplus of Rs. 4.5 and 9.1 
million respectively. It must be noted, 
however, that the financial year starts 
on 1 April for India, Pakistan and 
Japan and 1 July for the Philippines. 
The improved budgetary position for 
1949/50 cannot be given credit there- 
fore for the fall in prices in the first 
quarter of 1949, which resulted from 
deflationary forces already at work in 
the latter part of the financial year 
1948/49. The improved budgetary 
position for 1949/50, however, tends to 
strengthen the trend towards economic 
stabilisation in these countries. 


Price Changes in Commodity 
Groups:—Apart from the general price 
level which may be taken to indicate 
the inflationary and deflationary ten- 
dencies, it is important to study the re- 
lative changes in different categories 
of prices in order to see how the 
changed demand and supply conditions 
of commodities affect the general price 
structure. The uneven rise or fall in 
prices, if of a prolonged nature, will 
alter the cost-price relationships of 
commodities and might bring about 
readjustments in production. It might 
also bring about changes in the dis- 
tribution of income which may, in 
turn, produce changes in the general 
pattern of consumption. For lack of 
complete and comparable data in this 
region, this section will only examine 
briefly (1) the relation of the food price 
index to the general cost-of-living in- 
dex; (2) the -.comparative levels of 
prices for food, raw materials and 
finished products in the wholesale price 
index; (3) the terms of trade, as shown 
in the relative levels of import and ex- 
port prices. 

Owing to food shortages immediately 
after the war, food prices soared ,to 
unprecedentedly high levels, and con- 
sequently, the food items led all other 
items in determining the upward trend 
of the cost-of-living indexes in most 
countries of the region. 

The following table shows the per- 
centages by which the food items ex- 


ceed the general-cost-of-living index 
in different countries of the region:— 


Table 8. Differences between Cost of Living 
Indexes for Food and for All 
Items. 
(1937=100)** 
Burma 
All items 371 364 460 
Food 442 413 527 
Difference* 19% 13% 15% 
Ceylon 
All items 251 257 
Food 263 296 
Difference* 48% 15% 
China §¢ ) 
All items 105,460 5,313,2007 
Food 88,422 4,714,8007 
Difference* —16% —11% 
Hongkong 
All items 503 522 514 
Food 620 657 645 
Difference* 23% 25% 26% 
India 
All items 269 293 
Food 308 320 
Difference* 14.5% 9.2% 
Indochina 
All items 2,802 4,089 
Food 2,905 4,216 
Difference* 3% 3% 
Japan** 
All items 282 468 
Food 2355 391 
Difference* 10% 11% 
Philippines 
All items 417 3851] 
Food 448 403 
Difference* 74% 46% 
* Represents the percentages by which 


food items exceed all items. 
{| February 1949. 
§ Average Index Numbers of Retail Prices 
in Principal , Cities. 
+ August 1948. 
* For Japan the base period is August 
1946 to March 1947. 
¢ Jan.-June 1937=1, ’ 
Sources: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics, June 1949. For China, 
from Directorate of Statistics, The 


Statistical Monthly (Chinese). Sept.- 


Oct. 1948. 

For Ceylon and Hongkong, the differ- 
ence between the food price index and 
the general cost-of-living index has 
grown wider mainly because of the 
continuous rise in food prices. For 
other countries, there seems to be a 
tendency for the gap between food and 
non-food price levels to narrow as food 
supplies increase. It is: also to be noted 
that in China and Japan, where relief 
or aid shipments of food are received 
or food prices are subsidized, the index 
for food prices has been kept consis- 
tently lower than the general index 
of cost of living. In the case of Japan 
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the food shortage currently is relatively 
less acute than during the Aug. 1946- 
March 1947 period used as the base. 

Detailed breakdowns of the whole- 
sale price indexes are available for 
only a few countries. In India, the 
price level of raw materials has gone 
up much higher than that of finished 
goods, but in China, the situation has 
been the reverse. 

In Indochina, the prices of food and 
manufactured products were higher 
than those of raw materials and semi- 
manufactured articles, while in India, 
the prices of industrial raw materials 
rose higher than those of semi-manu- 
factures and manufactures, 

As regards the relative levels of im- 
port and export prices, continuous - 
‘series for countries are lacking. In 
general the available data _ indicate 
that the export prices lagged behind 
the import prices, and consequently, 
the terms of trade have worsened for 
most countries of the region after the 
war. The available data for 1947 are 
as follows:— 


Table $. Relationship of Export and Import 
Price Indices for 1947 


Term 
of Trade 
Export Import (Ratio af 
Price Price Export/Im- 
Index Index port prices) 
Ceylon 
(1934-38= 100) 330 488 67 
China 
(1936=1) 75,429 176,513 42 
India 
(1938=100) 285 311 91 
Indochina 
(1939, Jan.- 
Mar.=100) 628 705 89 
Indonesia 
(1938= 100) 468 652 71 


China appears to have suffered most 
while India and Indochina have suffer- 
ed less in the terms of trade than other 
countries. The low level of prices of 
Chinese products for exports has also 
aepressed the general level of prices 
for raw materials in her wholesale price 
indexes. 


IV FOREIGN TRADE AND BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 


The year 1948 saw a general improve- 
ment in the region’s trade compared 
with the previous year. The agverall 
trade deficit was substantially reduc- 
ed, as was also the deficit vis-a-vis the 
United States. In the first five months 
of 1949, although trade has continued 
to expand, and certain countries have 
secured export surpluses for the first 
time since the war, the general picture 
has become less favourable. The posi- 
tion in relation to the United States has 
also deteriorated, with a consequent 
increase in dollar stringency, There 
has been a considerable increase in ex- 
ports of tea and a moderate increase 
of rice and tin metal, but exports of 
fats and oils as well as rubber have 
declined. Also the sharp fallin the price 
of natural rubber presents serious pro- 
blems for the rubber-exporting coun- 
tries. Exports of rice within the region 
by the rice-surplus countries have in- 
creased considerably, and have been 
accompanied by increased imports of 
wheat and wheat flour. Both suggest 
an increase in the total cereal con- 
sumption of the region. 
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Total Value of Trade 


The early months of 1949 saw a 
continued expansion in the trade of the 
region. While complete data for all 
countries of the region are not yet 
available, the monthly average figures 
for Burma, Ceylon, Hongkong, India, 
Indochina, Indonesia, Japan, the Fede- 
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ration of Malaya and Singapore, Pakis- 
tan and the Philippines during the ear- 
ly months of 1949 collectively, show an 
increase of 20 per cent in the value of 
imports and 15 per cent in the value of 
exports, as compared with the monthly 
average for the corresponding period 
of 1948. Detailed figures are shown in 
Table 10. 


Table 10. Total Value of Foreign Trade First Quarter 1949 as compared to 1948 
(in million US dollars) 


1948 1948 1949 
Monthly Average Monthly average Monthly average 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Burma 20.1 15.0 32.0 17.9 7.3 16.0 
Ceylon 25.1 25.5 26.3 25.6 28.5 24.2 
Hongkong 43.6 33.2 39.7 28.8 44.3 37.8 
Ona) es ie 118.4 108.1 113.0 108.3 167.0 101.3 
Indochina 15.5 7 6. 5.0 16.4 10.0 
Indonesia 35.6 32.1 31.2 21.8 38.9 40.6 
Papa en. RS Oe tO 56.9 21.6 64.2 11.1 62.2 40.1 
Malaya & Singapore 70.4 68.0 64.5 60.2 70.0 69.0 
PAKISTAN, Wiech tenets 70.2 W2 6.2 27.1 37.5 32.6 
Philippinesis on: . .zcji.cncn. 94.7 52.2 50.0 35.3 511 20.7 
MTOtal ) Rinse casa 550.5 436.6 433.8 341.1 523.2 392.3 


With the exclusion of Japan, the rate 
of increase in the early months of 1949 
would be 24.7 per cent for the value of 
imports and 6.7 per cent for the value 
of exports. Burma and Indonesia, for 
the first time since the war, showed an 
export surplus. Japan’s exports also 
expanded rapidly following the con- 
clusion of a series of trade and pay- 
ments agreements between SCAP and 
Sterling-Area Countries, France, 
Netherlands, and Thailand in .1948. 
The gains in exports were more than 
offset by the increase in imports, not- 
ably of India and Pakistan, with the 
consequence that the total import de- 
ficit of the area increased by 41 per 
cent, with the inclusion of Japan, and 
174 per cent, if Japan is excluded. The 
total trade of China might decline in 
1949, but its trade with Hongkong, as 
shown in the Hongkong trade statis- 
ties, increased by 48.1 per cent for ex- 
ports and 24.3 wer cent for imports, 
comparing the monthly averages of the 
first four months of 1949 with the 
monthly average for the whole of 1948. 
The increase was due to an expansion 
of Hongkong’s trade with North 
China and South China; its trade with 
Central China fell steeply as a result of 
the military activities in the Shanghai- 
Nanking area. 

As compared to 1949, the rate of ex- 
pansion of trade of the region in 1949 
appears to have been slower, Table 11 
below gives the annual figures of 1948 
for the whole region: 


Table 11, Total Value of Foreign Trade 
1947 and 1948 . : 
(in million U.S. dollars) 
1947 1948 
Import Export Import Export 
Burma oe eis. 128 123 241 177 
Ceylon. ...% 294 269 302 306 
China. | cts ss 441 231 226 173 
Hongkong 391 317 524 398 
(ol FR nei 1,307 1,222: 1,421 1,298 
Indochina 137 66 186 92 
Indonesia 279 127 428 385 
Japan oo .nccs 526 174 683 259 
Korea (South) 197 8 203 13 
Malayan Fede- 
ration and 
Singapore .. 646 611 844 815 
Pakistan — — 234 273 
Philippines 509 263 524 320 
Thailand 140 94 172 202 
4,995: 3,505 5,988 4,711 


Owing to the change in prices, the 
current value of trade does not truly 
reflect the actual volume of trade. 
Among three countries of the region, 
where the quantum indices of imports 
and exports are available, Ceylon alone 
in 1948 showed an increase in the 
volume of export ‘over its pre-war 
level, having .reached 129 in 1948 as 
against 103 in 1938 and 117 in 1947. 
The quantum index for India’s exports 
was 57.8 as compared with 65 in 1947 
and peak level of 103 in 1939.. The 
quantum index of Indochina’s exports 
was 39 as compared with 24 in 1947 
and a peak level of 119 in 1939. For 
imports, India’s quantum index was 
82.8 in 1948, as against 88 in 1947, 
while Indochina’s index was 117 in 
1948 which equals the peak level at- 
tained in 1939. 


Composition of Trade 
Following the pattern of production, 


the region’s exports before the war 
were concentrated heavily on food- 
stuffs and raw materials, while a large 
portion of its imports consisted of 
manufactures and semi-manufactures. 
Japan was an exception, normally im- 
porting a large percentage of raw 
materials and exporting a large per- 


centage of manufactures and semi- 
manufactures. 
As shown in Table 12 below, these 


percentages were on the increase in the 
thirties in consequence of the rapid 
progress of Japanese industrial deve- 
lopment. India and China also made 
appreciable progress in the develop- 
ment of their industrial production 
with the result that the relative shares 
of manufactures and semi-manufactures 
in their exports and of raw materials 
in their imports were likewise increas- 
ing during the thirties. Another notable 
trend before the war was the increase 
in the relative share of raw materials 
in the exports of Indonesia and Thai- 
land and of manufactures and semi- 
manufactures in the exports of Malaya 
and Singapore. This was the result of 
diversified production in mining and 
manufacturing (including tin-smelt- 
ing) in these countries. 

One of the major changes after the 
war was that, from being a net expor- 
ter of foodstuffs, the region became a 
net importer. This was shown in the 
increased relative share of foodstuffs 
in the imports of Ceylon, India and 
Japan. The trend towards an increased 
relative share of manufactures in the 
exports of India appears to have con- 
tinued after the war, and the relative 
share of manufactures and semi-manu- 
factures in its imports has declined. As 
to other possible long-term change, the 
data shown in Teble 12 below are too 
incomplete and the post-war period 
covered is too short for any useful in- 
ferences to be made. 


Table 12. Composition of Trade (according to the Brussels 1913 Classification) 
(In percentages of total value) 


Imports 


Exports 


Raw Manu- Raw Manu- 
Country Foodstuffs materials factures Foodstuffs materials factures 

50 7 43 70 29 1 
56 5 39 72 Px 1 
55 6 38 68 31 1 
22 24 45 37 46 15 
26 28 40 20 32 25 
14 8 78 21 38 41 
li 26 63 15 42 43 
15 10 65 20 54 25 
10 17 72 18 26 18 
13 24 61 24 44 30 
13 23 62 18 32 48 
19 23 57 19 24 57 
22 9 68 41 56 2 
22 6 72 33 59 4 
22 5 72 30 64 3 
21 58 21 9 38 53 
26 56 17 9 27 57 

7 80 13 10 4 86 
56 39 5 3 17 80 
47 44 9 5 23 72 
27 38 32 11 81 % 
25 41 30 12 73 8 
30 23 47 — — ae 
34 20 46 abt 68 21 
37 17 46 9 60 31 
1G 12 68 73 22 3 
19 12 67 65 15 4 
15 14 71 60 39 1 
23 12 65 76 22 2 
15 10 75 = _ rae 


1950 


Principal Articles of Trade and Their 
Price Trends 

The main articles of trade within the 
region are cereals, fats and oils, sugar, 
tea, silk, jute, rubber, tin and petro- 
leum. Of cereals, rice occupies the 
foremost position in both import and 
export trade. Burma, Indochina and 
Thailand depend on rice as their chief 
export, while Ceylon, China, India, 
Indonesia, Japan and Malaya normally 
import large quantities of rice as well 
as wheat and wheat flour. With the 
recovery in rice production in the 
region in the last two years, the total 
exports of rice of the three rice sur- 
plus countries, rose from a monthly 
average of 103,500 tons in 1947 to 
183,200 tons in 1948 and 249,000 tons 
during the first half of 1949. Burma 
leads the world in the export of rice, 
followed closely by Thailand, whose 
exports in the first half of 1949 were 
67 higher than its exports in the cor- 
responding period in 1948. Indochina’s 
exports, however, fell off by two-fifths 
in 1949. The rice imports-of the food- 
deficit countries, totalling ‘1,496,000 
tons in the first half of 1949, almost 
all came from these three exporting 
countries, whose exports of rice during 
the same period totalled 1,494,000 
tons. China showed a sharp fall in 
rice imports, apparently due to the ex- 
tension of military activities to Central 
and South China. Despite the in- 
ereased rice exports in the first half 
of 1949 by three rice-surplus countries 
the region’s rice requirements are far 
from being met within the region. It 
must be noted that before the war, 
Japan was also a larger importer of 
rice in the region, averaging 1.76 mil- 
lion tons a year during the period 
1934-38; after the war, its food require- 
ments were partly cut down by strict 
rationing and partly met by large 
shipments of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States. If Japan’s 
import of food shifts back to rice, the 
region will find that its production is 
still not sufficient to meet all its re- 
quirements. Furthermore, other coun- 
tries such as Ceylon, India, China, and 
Malaya have also been large importers 
of bread grains (wheat and wheat 
flour), The total imports of wheat and 
wheat flour of the region in the first 
quarter of 1949 amounted to 1.24 mil- 
lion tons, showing an increase of 38 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1948. Taking into account the large 
import of cereals other than rice and 
the substitutability between them, it 
may be safely said that further expan- 
sion of rice production will be neces- 
sary before the region can regain its 
self-sufficient status in the supply of 
basic food. 

In regard to other articles of trade, 
there has been an increase in 1949 in 
the export of tea and tin but a fall 
in the export of fats and oils, and 
rubber. The region, notabiy India and 
Indonesia, exported monthly 70 per 
cent more tea in the early months of 
1949 than in the corresponding period 
of 1948. As to the export of tin, there 
was a larger increase in tin metal than 
in tin-in-concentrates, apparently due 
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to the recovery of the  tin-smelting 
activities in Singapore and Malaya. 
The decline in the export of fats and 
oils-is largely due to the sharp fall in 
Philippine exports of coconut oil and 
copra in the early months of 1949, 
Average figures of the principal export 
and imports of the region are given in 
Tables 18 and 14 below. As a result 
of the partition and of the expansion 
of the food growing area at the expense 
of cotton cultivation, India has changed 
from a net exporter of raw cotton to a 
net importer, and the net quantities 
imported are tending to _ increase, 
judging by the figures for the first 
quarter of 1949, 

The region exported about 2 million 
tons of sugar annually in the years 
1934-38. After the war, the disastrous 
fall in the production of sugar in 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Taiwan 
forced the region for a time to rely 
heavily on other sources of supply. It 
is estimated that in 1947 there was a 
net import of about 11,900 tons of 
sugar by the region, excluding Japan 
and Korea, but in 1948 this was re- 
placed by a net export of 99,000 tons. 
Table 13. Trend in Principal Exports of the 


Region 
1947 1948 1949 
Monthly Monthly Monthly 


Average Average Average 
Rice (000 tons) = : 


Burma ...... 67. 102.2 128 
Indochina 3.6 13.4 8 
Thailand 32.9 67.6 113 

Total sivas 103.5 183.2 249 


Wiss: 


1947 1948 1949 
Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Average Average Average 


Fats and Oils (000 tons of 
oil or oil equivalent) 


Table 14 a. Import of Rice by Countries of AFE Region 
(000 metric tons) 


1946 

1st. 2nd. 

half half 

year year 

rah Tea ay ate ates ets talsiessicigie «ete 718 189 
Ceylon ps. aoetneritenecius cee — _— 
MEANAV Ga citalsenaiisele ne 121 109 
N. Borneo & Sarawak .. 5 8 
FIONSKON Big 5 cricesscisiols alert 40 42 
WAAONESIA Masi. aise evsisis/a\ cays 39 44 
PHITPPIBES = | Loi siharciner ate ware 19 35 
China Acne cnt eee : 32 128 
Pakistan ©) vasa cepts _ _ 
CMe ga PS ddsamoerann anwene os — 
Other countries ........-- 18 25 
MOtaL Mice niietadeases ae 352 624 


* Including UNRRA_ shipments. 
Source: Monthly Economic Bulletin 


Table 14 b. Import of Wheat and Raw Cotton 
by countries of AFE Region 


1949 

1947 1948 Jan.-Mar, 

Monthly Monthly Monthly 

Average Average* Average 

Rice (000 ‘tons) 
Ceylon - 20.3 33.4 (28.2) 52.7 
China «. 21.8 31.9 (38.7) 14.5 
Hongkong 7.2 9.4 (18.9) 9.2 
India & 

Pakistan 38.7 66.6 (90.2) 124.2 
Indonesia 9.7 16.4 (24.0) 26.2 
Malaya & 

Singapore .. 23.2 38.9 (43.3) 21.2 
North Borneo 2.6 2.7 ( 3.2) 5.6 
Philippines 2.8 7.1 ( 6.5) —_— 

otal “res 126.3 206.4(240.0) 283.6 


Wheat and Wheat Flour (Wheat equivalent) 
(000 tons) 


Burma ..iu.. 2.0 2.0 (_ 3.3) — 
Ceylon” “sears 28.3 18.3 (30.0) 23.7 
(GistioieWe A aNen ond 14.6 14.6 (13.7) 10.0 
Hongkong ' 3.9 3.7 ( 4.3) 5.0 
ieGleWe SAidocere 72.5 129.5(104.0) 184.3 
Pakistan — 3.7 6.7 
Indochina 1.0 1.4 ( 0.7) 1.7 
Indonesia 8.4 8.0 ( 6.0) 1.3 
Japan 106.4 93.6(109.0) 155.0 
Korea 6.2 15.0 (5.7) 4.0 


Ceylon © vin. 5.1 8.7 9.5 
Indonesia 7.6 12:1 16.4 
Malaya 4.5 6.2 8.6 
Philippines 51,2 35.3 24.5 
North Borneo 
& Sarawak 0.2 0.4 06 
Thailand .... _— —_ 0.1 
WOtal wrest 68.6 62.7 59.7 
Tea (tons) 
Ceylon st... 11,433 11,525 10,447 
Ching, sastriec 827 1,945 — 
LOLS ao antnas 17,039 12,879 21,364 
Indonesia 192 849 1,296 
JAPANS ween 254 373 445 
Total “ne. 30,745 27,571 43,552 
Rubber (000 tons) 
Ceylon. cues 6.8 7.8 Veit 
Indochina ona 4.3 3.5 5.4 
Indonesia ou 23.7 36.7 33.3 
North Borneo 1.3 1.7 15 
Brunei 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Send 3.0 3.4 3.3 
Malaya ..... 54.2 57.5 56.7 
Thailand .... 3) Ue) 14 
Totalwerancrts 98.0 118.7 115.4 
Tin in Concentrates (tons) 
Burma hi... 161 150 110 
Indonesia 1,323 2,749 2,873 
Thailand 447 479 405 
Botal eect 1,831 3,378 3,388 
Tin Metal (tons) 
Chingy a iciieate 343 273 215 
Malaya ..... 2,716 3,998 4,628 
Wotal ems oars 3,059 4,271 4,843 
1947 1948 1949 
1st. 2nd. 1st. 2nd. 1st. 
half half half half half 
year year year year year 
243 137 444 232 530 
83 ‘28 183 137 227 
109 100 266 107 260 
16 15 21 11 20 
43 34 79 20 43 
70 30 109 30 141 
18 — 30 39 
168 77 124 162 110 
— —_— — _ 18 
21 9 9 1l _ 
18 7 67 56 108 
789 437 1332 800 1496 
July, 1949 by C.G.S.E.A., Singapore. 
1949 
1947 1948 Jan.-Mar, 


Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Average Average” Average 


Malaya ...... 19.9 16.0 (12,3) 3.3 
Philippines 18.8 20.8 (11.0) 11.7 

Ota: kites 292.0 326.6(300.0) 412.7 

Cotton Raw (000 tons) 

China 10.1 165) 10.0 
India { —8.1 2.3 17.38 
Japan 10.5 7.8 12.6§ 

LOCA Pr ccrin. 12.5 17.6 29.9 


* Figures in brackets represent monthly 
averages of first quarter 1948. 

| Net imports (minus sign indicated net 
exports). 

§ Average of January and February. 

Source: Rice: U.K. Ministry of Food,Food 

Statistics Relating to South East Asia, 
May 1949. 
Wheat and Wheat Flour: FAO, Food and 
Agricultural Statistics, June 1949. 
Cotton: Chinese Maritime Customs, 
Monthly Trade Returns, December 1948; 
Government of India, Monthly Abstract 
of Statistics, May 1949; SCAP, Japanese 
Economic Statistics, April 1949, 


Despite large increases in rice ship- 
ments, the wholesale price of rice: 
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quoted in Bangkok rose in the first half 
of 1949, while some decline was regis- 
tered in Saigon after February. There 
was, however, a decline in the Ameri- 
can price of wheat. With the prospect 
of increased supplies and following 
ratification of the International Wheat 
Agreement, the average price of wheat 
is likely to be lower than in recent 
years. The price of raw cotton on the 
Indian-Pakistan market fell in the 
latter part of 1948 and has remained 
substantially unchanged after the turn 
of the year. This has been in line with 
the price tendency of raw cotton on the 
American market. For jute and 
abaca, prices in the first quarter of 
1949 were higher than in the middle 
of 1948. There was, however, a serious 
fall in the price of rubber from nearly 
23 cents a pound in New York in the 


middle of 1948 to under 17 cents a 
pound in the middle of 1949. : 

Tin metal is still subject to inter- 
national allocation through the Com- 
bined Tin Committee. There has been 
no change in the price quoted for 
refined tin for delivery to consumers in 
London and New York since its upward 
revision from £522.5 per long ton and 
$0.94 per lb. to £572.5 per long ton 
and $1.03 per lb. in London and New 
York respectively in June 1948. There 
has been delay in determining a new 
price and this has affected the market 
as some buyers hope for a reduction 
and will buy only if sellers agree to 
accept the price prevailing at the time 
of delivery. 

Table 15 shows the price trends since 
1947 of certain commodities of parti- 
cular importance to the international 
trade of this region. 


Price Imdices of Principal Articles of Trade of the Region 


(December 1947=100) 


Table 15. 
1948 
Dec. 

Rice 

Bangkok (a) 91.7 

SAISON ian ene 126.3 
Wheat 

Argentina (a) 133:3 
Wee Ne EN) i ne 76.4 
Cotton, Raw 

BOMDay 0 wepiecwelscejs weer 138.1 
Karachi (b) 87.5 
Jute 

SDA eXe Key Sai toy ea ono on 115.1 
Abaca 

INCSSID NGSO Se aoa Acad IAA 92.6 106.7 
Tea 

Caleuttal Gye a... <senioenc — — 
Colombo me) Nemec cetec — — 
Rubber 

New York ... 90.0 
Singapore 97.0 
- Colombo 81.7 
Sugar 

Gubas(Gy ss caeeeas sees 102.5 101.8 

(a) Base month = November 1947 
(b) Base month = July 1948 


Distribution of Trade and Balance of 
Payments 


So far as current account is concern- 
ed, the prewar pattern of the region’s 
balance of payments was an export 
surplus on merchandise account applied 
to offset payments for shipping, bank- 
ing and insurance services which were 
largely performed by foreigners, as 


well as for interest, dividends, and 
amortization of foreign capital pre- 
viously invested in the region. China 


and Japan were exceptions; China had 
chronic import -deficits financed by 
large remittances from oversea Chinese 
in South-East Asia and other areas. 
Japan, prior to 1938, also incurred 
import deficits which were largely off- 
set by her earnings on shipping, bank- 
ing and other services. The trade de- 
ficits of China and Japan were general- 
ly more than offset by the trade sur- 
pluses of other countries, so the region 
as a whole was an export-surplus area 
before the war. On capital account, 


until the World War II, the region 
imported considerable amounts of 
foreign capital of both rentier and 


entrepreneur type. During the nine- 
teen-thirties, the inflow of new capital 
tended to be exceeded by the outflow 
of interest and dividend payments and 
amortization or liquidation of capital 
previously invested; an exception was 


1949 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
91.7 942 965 97.1 97.0 96.5 
132.1 132.1 130.0 126.8 126.8 = 
133.3 133.3 133.3 133.3 — — 
67.3 64.5 66.4 66.2 65.8 — 
loa cISO NN MeaDeo ten USO Nicod) oe 
91.0 91.3 90.0 — — — 
117.2 117.2 111.8 — — — 
109.2 106.3 
95.7 87.0 88.0 — —_— — 
— 100.0 87.8 — = ae 
91.4 88.1 91.0 88.1 84.8 —_— 
99.2 SOu7 
83.7 82.8 _— — = == 
101.0 99.7 105.3 _— — —_— 
(c) Base period = February 1948 
(d) Base month = January 1949 


China, and probably also the Philip- 
pines and Malaya, where capital move- 
ments continued to be positive. 

After the war, all countries of the 
region incurred large deficits on mer- 
chandise account. In 1948, the adverse 
balance was generally reduced, and 
Ceylon and Thailand began to develop 
an export surplus. Pakistan, as 
separated from India, also had an ex- 
port surplus. In the early months of 
1949, Burma and Indonesia for the first 
time since the war, secured an export 
surplus, while all other countries had 
an import surplus. Owing to the lack 
of free convertibility between ‘“hard” 
and “soft” currencies, however, it is no 
longer possible to look upon the over- 
all trade deficit or surplus as a homo- 
geneous figure. Break-downs into dol- 
lar and non-dollar accounts are neces- 
sary. The geographical distribution of 
trade has, therefore, assumed a parti- 
cular significance in connection with 
the problem of payments on_ inter- 
national accounts. 


Before the war, the region, excluding 
Japan and Korea, had an export sur- 
plus with the United States. In 1938, 
this export surplus was estimated at 
about US$100 million. After the war, 
the position was reversed. In 1947, the 
total deficit of the region, excluding 
Japan and Korea, was estimated at 
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US$650 million. Ceylon, Pakistan, and 
Malaya were the only countries which 
maintained an export surplus with the 
United States, while all other coun- 
tries had trade deficits. In 1948, ex- 
ports to the United States revived 
appreciably, while imports from the 
United States were deliberately cut by 
many countries in order to conserve 
dollar exchange. Consequently, the 
trade deficit of the region (excluding 
Japan and Korea) with the United 
States was reduced to about US$242 
million. 


Table 16. U.S. Trade with Asia and the 


Far East 
(in 000 U.S.$) 
Exports including 


Reexports Imports General 
January—May January—May 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
China 130,264 60,220 46,303 48,511 
India 120,490 147,668 124,702 109,214 
Pakistan 3,169 18,273 12,090 19,014 
Hongkong 39,060 51,039 @ @ 
Japan 116,125 206,588 19,786 35,575 
Korea 31,325 24,348 @ oy 
Indonesia 34,480 69,580 21,294 43,927 
Philippines 209,137 139,298 99,359 $5,205 
Thailand , 15,234 16,467 23,234 
Malaya @ iG 112,245 95,608 
Ceylon @ @ 22,024 18,155 
Oth. countries 
of the 
region 66,187 60,923 5,381 1,042 
AFE Total 755,936 847,171 479,671 490,483 


@ included under “Other Countries of 


the Region.” 
Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 
9. 


The data for the first five months of 
1949 indicate an increase in trade de- 
ficits of the region with the United 
States, mainly due to increased im- 
ports by Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan 
and Thailand and decreased exports 
from China and the Philippines. The 
comparative figures of the  region’s 
deficit with the United States are as 
follows:— 


1948 1948 1949 
Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Average of Average Average 
Whole Year Jan.-May Jan.-May 
(million U.S. dollars) 
Whole Region 47.7 55,2 71.4 
Whole Region 
excluding 
Japan & Korea 20.2 29.6 32.0 


So far, the deficits have been met by 
special U.S. dollar payments such as 
loans and credits, war damage pay- 
ments received by the Philippines, 
drawings from the International Mone- 
tary Fund (a total of US$52 million 
was drawn from the Fund by India up 
to the end of 1948), direct assistance to 
China, Japan and Korea and_ finally, 
the dollar balance in possession of each 
of the countries. The region’s increas- 
ed imports from the United States in 
the first five months of 1949 indicate 
that these dollar resources were still 
available to finance large imports, but 
the fact that the region’s exports to 
the United States were sagging means 
that there has been no easing in the 
problem of dollar shortage, and that the 
situation, if not improved, will even- 
tually reach the limit where further 
expansion of the region’s purchases 
from the United States will be impos- 
sible, and contraction will be in- 
evitable. 


1950 


Owing te special political relations 
which existed between the metropoli- 
tan powers and the countries in the 
East, the region’s trade with Europe 
before the war was almost twice the 
value of its trade with the United 
States. But owing to its war devasta- 
tion, Europe’s share in the _ region’s 
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post-war trade relatively declined, 
particularly in its exports. Complete 
data from the trade statistics of the 
countries of the region are not avail- 
able, but the following figures for the 
whole of Asia, computed from Euro- 
pean sources, serve as a rough indica- 
tion of the changes in the value of 
trade before and after the war:— 


Table 17. Europe’s Trade with Asia (million US dollars in current f.o.b. prices) 
Exports to Asia Imports from Asia 

: ‘ 1938 1947 1948 1938 1947 1948 
United Kingdoniteiscsceecdestes us 385 1,024 1,213 460 735 936 
BVANCC  osdhie asia ciate 56 133 189 162 176 335 
Netherlands 75 92 127 62 100 167 
Europe total 958 1,606 1,983 1,171 1,422 2,054 
According to these figures, Asia had production. The non-Sterling Area 


an export surplus with Europe before 
the war, but in 1947 there was a de- 
ficit; in 1948,-however, there was once 
more a surplus. The increase in the 
whole of Asia’s trade with Europe in 
1948 over 1947 was remarkable, being 
23.4-per cent.for imports and 44.4 per 
cent for exports, which was faster than 
the increase shown in the _ total 
trade of the region. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether a surplus on 
trade account with Europe would be 
of any help in financing Asia’s deficit 
with hard-currency countries, inasmuch 
as part of the surplus with Europe 
would merely offset the payments for 
interest and dividends on Europe’s 
‘capital invested in the East and what- 
‘ever balance remained would be sub- 
ject to restrictions on convertibility. 
Before the war, intra-regional trade 
‘was considerable, being about 46 per 
cent of total imports and 43 per cent 
of total exports of the region in 1938. 
The high percentage of intra-regional 
trade was accounted for by the large- 
scale rice shipments from Burma, 
Indochina and Thailand to India, Cey- 
lon, Japan, and other food-deficit areas 
‘in the region, as well as the important 
role played by Japan in buying raw 
materials and _ selling manufactured 
goods in the region. After the war, 
owing to the collapse of Japan’s ex- 
ternal trade and the fall in production 
in other countries of the region, intra- 
regional trade declined considerably. 
During the period, September 1945 
through December 1948, Japan had an 
export surplus of US$107.8 million 
with other countries in the region. In 
‘general, trade with Japan is conducted 
in two currencies. Those countries 
which are in the Sterling Area trade 
with Japan in sterling, while most 
others do so in U.S. dollars. As in- 
dicated in Table 18, Japan’s trade with 
Sterling Area countries, viz., North 
Borneo, Burma, Ceylon, India, Pakis- 
tan, Malaya and Singapore, resulted in 
a total deficit of US$15.7 million from 
September 1945 through December 
1948, while in the same period, Japan’s 
trade with other countries of the region 
produced an export surplus of US$123.5 
million. The level of Japan’s trade 
with other countries in the region is 
still low, and at this stage it is not easy 
to predict what its future balance of 
trade with the Sterling Area countries 
will be when both its imports and ex- 
ports are revived, following recovery in 


the 
their 


countries are already facing 
problem of dollar shortage in 
trade with Japan. 


Restoration of Trade and Exchange 
Equilibrium 

The pre-war pattern of trade and of 
the balance of payments is not likely 
to be restored. The movement to- 
wards a new multilateral equilibrium is 
impeded by a number of difficulties 
arising partly from the general dis- 
location of the world economy and 
partly from the factors especially 
affecting production and prices in the 
region itself. There is some prospect 
of the balance of intra-regional trade 
improving fairly rapidly as the produc- 
tion of rice in South-east Asia returns 
to pre-war levels and the production 
of consumer goods and capital goods in 
Japan increases from its still low level. 
The difficulties in the way of achieving 
a better balance with the dollar area, 
however, are not likely to be soon over- 
come as the demand for rubber and 
certain other products of the region in 
the United States is threatening to de- 
cline, while the region’s requirements 
for foodstuffs, other consumer goods 
and capital goods cannot at present 
easily be met by exporters outside the 
dollar areas. 

Fluctuations in exchange rates are 
among the means by which tendencies 
to disequilibrium are corrected. Before 
the war moderate alterations were suf- 
ficient to keep the multilateral trading 
system of the region in good going 
order. But the great differences be- 
tween the countries in the degree of 
devastation and in the fall of produc- 
tion and exports, the great differences 
in the magnitude of inflation in 
various countries, and the division of 
the region into hard currency and 
other currency zones have made it 
nearly impossible to fix parities be- 
tween the currencies of the region 
that could be expected to be stable. 
The sterling area countries have 
adequate sterling exchange reserves to 
maintain the parities of their cur- 
rencies with sterling without any dif- 
ficulty and have such strong trading 
connections with the rest of the sterl- 
ing area that it suits them better to 
keep a stable exchange rate with 
sterling than to try to make frequent 
adjustments in their exchange rate with 
the dollar. In Hongkong alone, where 
the immense importance of the entre- 


pot trade justified a different policy, a 
free market in foreign exchange pre- 
vailed. There the cross rate of U.S. 
dollars to sterling differed from the 
official parity. In April the Govern- 
ment of Hongkong prohibited transac- 
tions in, possession of and publishing 
information about gold. The Hong- 
kong dollar immediately fell relative 
to the U.S. dollar; and the rate fell 
further when the Communist successes 
in China led to a flight of capital from 
Hongkong. In June the rate settled at 
about HK$6 to the U.S. dollar. 

In Thailand the official parities apply 
only to a certain limited range of trade. 
A free exchange market is permitted 
to operate and there is at present no 
tendency to extravagant fluctuations 
and a certain equilibrium seems to havé 
been achieved. 

Such an equilibrium is unlikely to be 
achieved in China. The currency re- 
form of August 1948 was a complete 
failure. It is too early to say what 
will come of the more recent attempts 
to stabilise the exchanges. In Taiwan, 
separate reserves were set up for its 
currency, which was quoted at 5 Tai- 
wan dollars to 1 U.S. Dollar in the 
middle of June. A new currency, 
called the “Silver Dollar Note’, was 
introduced by the Central Government 
in Canton at the beginning of July. It 
is to be freely convertible into silver 
coins at the Central Bank of China and 
is quoted at 1.55 “silver dollar notes” 
to 1 U.S. dollar. In the areas under 
Communist control, the currency con- 
sists of “People’s Bank dollars’ but 
these have different exchange values in 
different parts of the country. At the 
end of June 1949 the rate was 1300 to 
the U.S. dollar in Tientsin but 1650 to 
the U.S. dollar in Shanghai. The rates 
of exchange for sterling were fixed in 
line with the cross rates in the free 
market in Hongkong. Stable exchange 
rates would help in the restoration of 
Chinese trade but there are obviously 
many other difficulties to be overcome. 


A reform that may be of great 
moment to the region in view of the 
potential importance to almost all the 
countries of their trade with Japan is 
the establishment of the exchange rate 
of the yen at 360 yen to 1 U.S. dollar. 
This became effective on April 25th, 
1949 for all foreign trade and exchange 
transactions, including those for which 
the military conversion rate of 270 yen 


to the dollar had previously been 
applicable. There will have to be 
adjustments in export industries, the 


government budget and the domestic 
price level, which will present many 
difficulties: but trade accounting proce- 
dure will be simplified. 


In due course and with the help of 
the International Monetary Fund it 
should be possible to establish exchange 
rates in the region so as to make trade 
expansion and internal stability com- 
patible but this is not likely to be pos- 
sible until the transition to the new 
patterns of trade and production is 
further advanced and the problems of 
inflation and deflation are nearer 
solution, 
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Vv. THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


For want of statistics of recent 
months it is not possible to say exactly 
what is happening in the third quarter 
of 1949. The more important features 
of the current situation seem to be (Pf) 
the effect of the American recession on 
demand and prices for export products; 
(2) the effect of deflationary trends on 
the prices of imports and locally pro- 
duced consumption goods; (3) the 
change in the level of effective mone- 
tary demand and its effect on the ex- 
pectations of producers, investment and 
emvloyment; (4) the intensification of 
the difficulties of international ex- 
change as they affect the balance of 
payments and the trading relations of 
the dollar, sterling and other currency 
areas. 


The American Recession and its Effect 
on Demand and Prices for Export 
Products 

“The United States is the principal 
buyer of rubber and tin and a very 
important buyer of copra, sugar and 
jute. The demand for these products 
in the United States is less sensitive to 
price changes than to the changes in 
industrial production and the United 
States national income. Consequently, 
if production for export remains high 
in the ECAFE region when the Ameri- 
can economy is going through a reces- 
sion, the decline in demand cannot 
easily be countered by reductions in 
price, and any pressure of excess sup- 
ply on the market is apt to be reflect- 
ed in a sharp fall in price. 

With exports of rubber maintained 
at a high level from Malaya and tend- 
ing to rise in Indonesia there is no 
immediate prospect of the fall in the 
price of rubber being reversed. The 
recent improvement of synthetic rub- 
ber by the ‘cold’ process may lead to 
more synthetic rubber being used by 
manufacturers even if the legal com- 
pulsion to use a certain proportion of 
synthetic rubber is removed; and 
though it has just been announced that 
two synthetic plants will be shut down 
because of the drop in the use of 
synthetic rubber in the United States 
from 34,000 to 25,000 long tons a 
month, and that a new plastics indus- 
try is being established in Holland on 
natural rubber and hydrochloric acid, 
the production of.natural rubber may 
on the one hand continue at a level 
higher than the present demand in the 
absence of regulation and, on the other 
hand, continue to be too costly (while 
new plantations of high-yielding 
material are still immature) to be pro- 
fitable at the prices made necessary by 
the competition. of synthetic rubber at 
a little over $0.18 a lb. Both in the 
immediate future and for some time to 
come there will be a grave threat to 
the prosperity of South East Asia, 
especially where (as in Malaya, Ceylon 
and Indonesia) there is a large invest- 
ment in estate production, and not only 
the loss of fixed capital but also un- 
employment of a great number of 
labourers is to be feared. Repatriation 
of Indian labourers would only transfer 
part of the strain to India. 
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The demand for tin in the United 
States has also slackened; and though 
the New York and London prices have 
not yet been revised a natural expecta- 
tion that the price of tin will follow 
the prices of other non-ferrous metals 
downwards has made purchasers less 
willing to buy unless sellers are willing 
to accept the price prevailing on the 
date of delivery. 


The price of jute at present seems 
to depend less on the United States and 
world demand than upon the supply 
and price of the raw material in 
Eastern Pakistan. The competition of 
cotton and paper bags in the United 
States market can be expected to grow 
stronger as costs and prices are cut in 
the country. 


For sugar there is now a likelihood 
of approximate balance between world 
demand and world supply. Of the Far 
Eastern producers only the Philippines 
depends upon the United States. With 
production recovering to the pre-war 
level the Philippine producers are 
strongly interested in the maintenance 
of the American price; but the price of 
sugar does not seem to have been 
greatly affected by the _ recession. 
Should the United Kingdom be obliged 
to cut its imports from dollar area pro- 
ducers such as Cuba, the pressure of 
supply in the dollar area may lead -to 
a downward movement of dollar prices 
for sugar. 


The other principal export product 
of the Philippines—copra—seems to 
have been more affected. The monthly 
average of the exports by volume in 
1949 was less than half that in 1947 
and only about two thirds of that in 
1948. The Manila wholesale price fell 
from 59 pesos per kilo in June 1948 to 
26 pesos kilo in June 1949. There is 
an excess supply of oils and fats in 
the dollar area, which countries of the 
sterling and other currency areas can- 
not afford to buy because of their 
shortage of dollars; and prices in the 
dollar area are consequently very much 
lower than prices in the rest of the 
world. In the countries selling to 
Europe rather than to America prices 
have been more stable and the exports 


of oils and oil materials have been 
rising. 


The Effect of Deflationary Trends on 
the Prices of Imports and Con- 
sumption Goods 

Deflationary trends are not mani- 
festing themselves equally or affecting 
the economies equally in all the coun- 
tries of the region. The countries of 

South East Asia, which normally im- 

port a large proportion of their needs 

for consumption, had inflation, rising 
prices and an increasing cost of living 

forced upon them as the prices of im- 

ported food and textiles rose. As the 

prices of these imports fall the in- 
flationary pressure will be eased and 
if supplies become abundant as well as 
cheap these countries should experi- 
ence a salutary and painless deflation. 

Though wages in their export industries 

may not fall much or rapidly, they 
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should benefit from increasing supplies 
of imports at lower prices. If the 
prices of rice could also be reduced 
some of these countries would, after a 
short transitional period, be in a better 
position both for external trade and in- 
ternal stability. At present there are 
no indications of a significant fall in 
the prices of rice in any of the principal 
exporting countries. Production and 
export are increasing in Burma in spite 
of the civil war, and Thailand had a 
good crop and a large export surplus 
in the 1948/49 season. But exports 
from Indochina are still small; Thai- 
land has suffered from a drought in 
the current season; the final forecast 
for the rice crep of the Indian Union in 
1948/49 indicates a decrease of 3.7% 
from the previous year; Malaya and 
Java also had disappointing crops be- 
cause of drought; and in Japan the in- 
creasing population, augmented by re- 
patriation, makes. rice shortage per- 
manent. The ECAFE region is still 
unable to obtain or to pay for the 
quantities of fertilizer that might bring 
about the needed increase of produc-- 
tion. The situation therefore remains 
one of demand exceeding supply; and 
high prices of rice are likely to remain 
as an inflationary element even when 
the general pressure is deflationary. 
This is perhaps the chief reason why 
the rubber, tin and copra producing 
countries cannot make an easy adjust- 
ment to the fall in export prices. 


Japan and India, which normally im- 
port a smaller proportion of their needs 
for consumption and depend upon the: 
export of manufactured goods—especial— 
ly textiles—for a signficant part of their 
national incomes, find themselves com- 
peting with the United States and 
Europe for dwindling markets; and if 
their exporters are unsuccessful the 
deflationary trend in the national in- 
come will be reflected in the domestic 
markets, in falling prices, decreasing 
investment, and increasing unemploy- 
ment. In such conditions the increases 
in production, which were welcomed 
and stimulated in the years of rehabili- 
tation after the war, threaten to glut 
the market: unsold stocks pile up, con- 
fidence is lost and deflation is exces- 
sively painful. These countries may 
not come through the next few months 
without serious unemployment, indus- 
trial unrest nd business losses. Gov- 
ernment revenues as well as private 
incomes are likely to be reduced and 
investment programmes contemplated 
in the national plans may be difficult 
to carry out. In Japan there seems to 
have been some check to the rate of 
recovery after the revaluation of the 
yen in April 1949. Many export con- 
tracts were cancelled, the expected 
volume of trade was not achieved and 
there was some accumulation of stocks 
of goods and of coal, the production of 
which continued to increase. The goy- 
ernment, in attempting to balance its 
budget, dismissed a large number of 
employees and has not, started compen- 
satory public works to offset any tem- 
porary fall in investment. Unemploy- 
ment may increase as it is unlikely that 
the rural areas can absorb more dis— 
guised unemployment. 
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In India, where a considerable and 
fairly steady decline in the volume of 
money in circulation as well as a de- 
clining trend in the price indices sug- 
gest that deflation is well under way, 
there were indications at the beginning 
of the year of declining activity in basic 
industries — iron and steel, sulphuric 
acid, cement— though the use of fuel 
and energy was at a high level. Jute 
manufacture was affected by a shortage 
of raw material and it seemed that 
cotton textile manufacture might also 


be affected by a shortage of raw cotton.- 


In the ensuing months the jute mills 
suffered losses in spite of the high 
prices of jute products, because they 
were working below capacity. Recent- 
ly they entered into an arrangement to 
close for one week in each month: but 
this is neither intended to be nor can 
be a full solution of the problem. The 
official estimates indicate that raw jute 
will be in much better supply in the 
present season and there is a prospect 
that raw material prices will be lower 
and the mills will be able to work 
steadily. In the cotton textile industry 
there may also be a better supply of 
raw material because of increased pur- 
chases of Egyptian and Pakistan cotton. 
But the mills have been accumulating 
unsold stocks, partly, it appears, be- 
cause the control of cloth prices led 
them to produce too much of the finer 
qualities on the ground that the margin 
of profit allowed on the coarser varie- 
ties was insufficient. 

It is likely that manufacturers have 
been affected by a decline of effective 
demand resulting from the high pro- 
portion of personal income that has had 
to be spent on food. The index of food 
prices remains very high in spite of a 
fall in cultivation costs. Consequently 
the proport on of personal income avail- 
able for cloth and other manufactures 
is reduced and the pressure of defla- 
tion is felt mainly in manufacturing. 

There is also an effect on investment. 
The capital market has become cautious 
and according to one estimate a period 
of net disinvestment set in some time 
ago. The budget of the central govern- 
ment provided for a very large capital 
investment but there is a possibility 
that declining revenues will force some 
cut in the amount to be spent in the 
country. The import of capital goods 
has not so far added materially to pro- 
duction or employment while, in con- 
junction with the import of food, it 
has helped to reduce the foreign assets 
(especially the sterling balances) very 
rapidly. In the plans of the provincial 
and central governments there are many 
projects useful in compensating for a 
decline in private investment: but big 
projects cannot be got under way at a 
moment’s notice, and a deflationary de- 
pression may cause unemployment and 
business losses before it can be effec- 
tively countered. 


The Change in Effective Money Demand 
and its Effects on Expectations, 
Investment and Employment. 
Statistics on the national income 

in the countries of the region are 

sadly to seek and it is not really 
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possible to estimate the changes in 
disposable personal income. But it 
seems to be true that in 1949 
there was a tendency for money in cir- 
culation (notes and deposits) to decline, 
partly as a result of deliberate policy, 
as in Japan, partly as a result of de- 
clining economic activity in manufac- 
turing and export industries. With 
wages held up by high food prices and 
the high cost of living, the fall is likely 
to have been most pronounced in pro- 
fits. Even where employment has de- 
clined and labour income has borne its 
share of the fall, reduced working and 
output must have affected profits. The 
natural consequence is a deterioration 
of business expectations and a decline 
in investment, which in turn because 
of its effect on the capital goods and 
construction industries can be expected 
to lead to further declines in output, 
employment and disposable income. 
For want of data it is not posssible to 
say how far the process has gone in 
any country of the region but it seems 
to be operating in Japan and India al- 
ready and may. manifest itself in the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya and 
Ceylon. 


The Dollar Shortage and Other 

Exchange Difficulties 

There has been a further rise in the 
value of trade in the region in 1949 but 
the import deficit have not only per- 
sisted but become worse for the region 
as a whole, in spite of Burma and Indo- 
nesia achieving export surpluses and 
Malaya and Singapore nearly balancing 
their trade account. The balance of 
trade with Europe is improving but 
India and Pakistan have had _ to 
draw heavily on their sterling balances 
to pay for import surpluses from the 
Sterling Area and all countries except 
Ceylon, Malaya, Pakistan and Thailand 
continue to need more dollars for im- 
ports from the United States than they 
earn by their exports. Drawings from 
the International Monetary Fund, loans 
from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, special 
United States payments to the Philip- 
pines and E.C.A. aid have financed the 
dollar deficits and will do so to some 
extent hereafter. But there seems to 
be a likelihood that the need for 
dollars will be greater than the supply 
for a considerable period as (a) dollar 
earnings from rubber, tin and copra 
are going to be lower; (b) United States 
payments are likely to cease and the 
gap may not be adequately filled by the 
International Bank; (c) imports of 
several classes of food, consumption 
goods and capital goods are still hard 
to obtain from soft currency areas; (d) 
imports from Japan have still to be 
paid for to a significant extent in 
doliars. 

To secure a better balance of pay- 
ments by cutting imports involves a 
choice between reducing the imports of 
food and clothing essential to maintain 
even the present low standards of liv- 
ing and reducing the imports of capital 
equipment required to raise the stan- 
dard of living in the future. To ex- 
pand the volume of exports will not be 
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easy, might require a greater socialisa- 
tion of the economies than the govern- 
ments can at this time contemplate, 
and might not improve the balance of 
payments in face of a falling demand 
and a tendency of prices to slump with 
any excess of supply. In the long term 
an increase in productivity per man 
and per acre might enable the countries 
to expand exports profitably even at 
lower prices and to reduce the need for 
imports by growing more food and cot- 
ton (which is already accepted policy, 
though there are limits to what can be 
achieved without an uneconomic ex- 
penditure of labour and capital). At 
present all the countries of the region 
are interested in the possibilities of re- 
storing the flow of foreign investment 
upon which their economic develop- 
ment has so greatly depended in the 
past, and in particular in the prospects 
of attracting dollar investments. Not 
only is the United States the only coun- 
try that now has a large annual surplus 
to invest but! it is also evident that the 
balance of payments, the stability of 
the exchanges and the restoration of 
multilateral trade can hardly be 
achieved (while the United States re- 
quires no more than its present im- 
ports) unless there is an inward flow 
of dollars on capital account into the 
region. 


The gravest difficulties in the way of 
such a development are probably poli- 
tical. The countries have to make the 
conditions of investment attractive and 
ensure the political, social and econo- 
mic stability required for productive 
activity. The economic outlook for the 
last quarter of 1949 is clouded by civil 
wars in several countries of the region 
and by disturbed conditions in others. 
In some countries where conditions are 
good or improving the deteriorating ex- 
pectations of investors regarding rub- 
ber, tin, copra and sugar may hinder 
any rapid progress of new investment. 


Conclusion 


Even before the war the serious prob- 
lems of the region arising from the in- 
crease of the population and the low 
productivity of agriculture and indus- 
try were calling for radical solutions. 
The present transition period is bound 
to be one of great difficulty; popula- 
tions have not ceased to grow while 
total production has fallen; capital re- 
quirements are greater than ever while 
risks and uncertainty discourage for- 
eign investment; consumption and im- 
port markets and production for ex- 
port have not in general been restored 
even to the pre-war level. Self-suffi- 
ciency is scarcely possible or desirable 
for the countries of the region. But 
this survey of the current situation sug- 
gests that strenuous efforts must be 
made to increase productivity per man 
and per acre and increase the regional 
output of food and raw materials for 
the established industries so that more 
of the foreign exchange obtainable by 
exports and from loans, both of which 
may be restricted for some years, can 
be devoted to investment in capital 
equipment 
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Report on Kowloon Canton Railway 


A visit was paid by officials of the 
Kowloon Canton Railway Administra- 
tion to Canton on May 21st to 24th to 
discuss a variety of matters of interest 
to both Sections. It is hoped that a 
measure of through running has been 
agreed on in the not too distant future. 

The figures in the Railway Adminis- 
tration’s monthly reports always cover 
the period from the 16th of one month 
to the 15th of the next. During the 
month under review (April 16—May 15), 
new regulations regarding the control 
of passengers at the frontier were in- 
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troduced on May lst so the figures from 
April 16th to May 15th are being sub- 
mitted in two period in order to give 
a better idea of the alteration in the 


movement of passenger traffic since 

the control was introduced. 
Detail are as follows:— 

April 16th to 30th Up ...... 139,911 

Dnsy “ieee 151,835 

Totaly «da teoee. es 291,746 

May Ist) toilsth Wor eee: 138,936 

Dow esse 141,656 

Total’ Vester ee 280,592 


The Lowu figures included in the 


above totals are:— 


April “16 ttoes0theUp. ss. .5- 86,550 
pr ee.. etre 104,493 

Total". Seatac cue evra «sae cane 191,043 
May ist to loth Up, 2.2... 89,525 
DOT ees cytes 91,535 

Totaly. trtin,«arkiacremisets:cets 181,060 


and the total difference of down over 
up was 14,644. 


It will be noticed that the gap be- 
tween up and down _ passengers has 
greatly narrowed since May list which 
indicates that so far as people travel- 
ling by rail were concerned, the mea- 
sures at Lowu to control entry into the 
Colony have been effective. 


The total passengers carried show a 
drop of 65,296 over the previous month- 
ly period, but this is a normal decline 
after the very heavy traffic from mid- 
March to mid-April which is always 
the heaviest of the year due to the 
Ching Ming Festival. 
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Goods tonnage increased over the 
previous period. The figures are as 
follows:— 

This month Last month Increase 
tons tons tons 

22,469.82 14,398.97 8,070.85 


The increase was in respect of both. 
up and down traffic forwarded princi- 
pally through the Chinese Government 
Trading Organizations. 

Principal goods forwarded were 
petrol, lubricating oil, raw cotton, corn 
flour and medicines. 

Inwards goods from China were 
wood oil, tea oil, groundnut oil, cotton 
seek cakes, gypsum and pigs and poul- 
try. 

The fencing of Lowu Station has 
made a great difference to the working 
of that station. It is now possible to 
control the entry and exit of people 
to and from trains, and all up tickets 
are now collected there. This has re- 
sulted in an all round improvement in 
ticketless travel, especially between 
Lowu and Sheung Shui as prior to the 
erection of the fence, many travelling 
traders and smugglers were in the ha- 
‘bit of taking a free ride between these 
two points. Train punctuality has also 
improved. 

It is of interest to record that wagons 
row being received from the Chinese 
Section are in very good running con- 
dition and have obviously been repair- 
ed and maintained in a_ reasonably 
efficient manner. 


Way & Works 

The last batch of Permanent-way 
materials, requisitioned under Indents 
No. 4A of 1946, arrived Hongkong at 
end of Avril. It took the Crown Agents 
nearly 4 years to complete these in- 
dents. 

Another pair of new junction fish- 
plate at Mile 144 was discovered crack- 
ed on 17.5.50. These fishplates (marked 
A.F. Co. Ltd. 1948—H.K.R.—B.S. 95R. 
¥%”. BS 85) were supplied by the 
Crown Agents under Indent No. 4/46 
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Hongkong’s Population 


Present unofficial estimates for total 
population in Hongkong range from 2 
million to 2% million, 99% or over 
being Chinese. The last official estim- 
ate, giving a figure as at the end of 
1949, was 1.8 million but subsequently 
a higher figure was semi-officially in- 
dicated. The influx has recently come to 
an end and there are hopes that some 
emigration back to China (north and 
south) will commence. The now im- 
posed check on Chinese immigrants (a 
matter of some political controversy 
between London and Peking) has also 
led to some rehef in the population 
pressure here. 

As there are no Official figures avail- 
able for Chinese residing in the Colony 
and a census is still far off, the only 
indication for the racial composition of 
the local population may be obtained 
from the official vital statistics, and 
these show that over 99% of births in 


and were placed on the track in Jan- 
uary, 1950. The matter is being taken 
up. 
In order to give priority to the in- 
stallation of Double Wire Signalling, 
arrangement has been made for a con- 
tractor to instal one set at Yaumati 
Station first at 1950/51 Maintenance 
Contract rates so as to afford a sample, 
and then call for tender for installing 
those of the other 4 stations. 

The China Vegetable Oil Corporation 
demolished their properties and cleared 
the site at Hung Hom Reclamation on 
20.5.50. 

1,668 linear feet of chain link fence 
and 12 pairs of iron gates were erected 
at Lowu Station for protecting Rail- 
way and Government revenues as well 
as assisting Police controls. 

An old quarter was converted to a 
Booking Office and 3 small aluminium 
sheds were erected for sheltering pas- 
sengers during booking and ticket col- 
lecting. 

Repairs 

Due to carelessness of passengers no 
less than 128 plates of window glass of 
five sizes have had to be renewed. This 
alarming breakage has been caused by 
passengers who leave the coaches by 
the windows and push their baggage 
through as well. Special efforts are 
being made to stop the practice. Ap- 
proximate cost of this heavy replace- 
ment is $1,280. ; 

Wagons. 7 wagons were given light 
repairs during the month. 

Work done for Hongkong Government 

Departments 

Repairs of instruments and equip- 
ment for Kowloon Hospital and the 
Mental Hospital. 

Making and machining of 
castings for Fire Brigade. 

Building up spline shaft and other 
works for C.E.M.E.’s Office, P.W.D. 

The Revenue Earned from April 16th 
to May 15th. 


bronze 


Passengers Goods 
OCA pss nuctexene ors $657,683 $178,050 
Misc. Total B.S. 
Receipts Revenue 
NEGCA Sek. . teers ois $ 92,546 $928,279 


March 1950 were Chinese, the remain- 
ing less than 1% comprising probably 
more other Asian and Eurasian than 
European births. 

The excess of births over deaths in 
1949 was 3206 per. average month; the 
excess in March 1950 was however 
3375. On this basis the 1950 increase 
of the population should be around 
40,000 but Hongkong’s population in- 
crease is mainly caused by immigration 
from the mainland which has been ex- 
ceptionally heavy during 1948-49 on 
account of political and war conditions 
in China. With the expected return of 
peaceful conditions in that country and 
the high cost of living in the Colony, 
coupled with the increasing unemploy- 
ment here and the inability of com- 
mercial and other enterprises to absorb 
any further immigrant . labor, a de- 
crease in the population at the end of 
this year compared to the present high 
congestion figure may be anticipated. 


Hongkong Vital Statistics 
Monthly Monthly 
Average Average March 
1948 1949 1950 
(a) Births Registered: 
Chinese: isis. sa5% 3,909.3 4,511 4,719 
Non-Chinese ... 46.9 53 42 
Total statins 3,956.2 4,564 4,761 
(6) Deaths Registered: 
(Chinese i Satasi2is 1,106.4 1,345 1,369 
Non-Chinese 13.1 13 17 
Potal © .:<piiecis 1,119.5 1,358 1,386 
Aliens 


Registered aliens here numbered as 
at the end of March: 1830 permanent 
residents, 79 temporary visitors and 
2085 transit/short stay visitors. The 
figure of permanent residents is steadi- 
ly declining; at the end of last year it 
was 1920, at the end of Jan. and Feb. 
respectively 1859 and 1873. Against 
end 1949 the transit/short stay visitors 
here have also declined, from 2119 to 
2085. The local Immigration Office is 
granting extension of stay to business 
men and visitors in exceptional cases 
only, the official policy apparently be- 
ing discouragement of longer stay by 
aliens in the Colony. The largest num- 
bers of alien residents as at end of 
March were accounted for by the fol- 
lowing nationalities:—i198 American, 
799 Portuguese, 107 Italian, 111 State- 
less (mainly Russians), 41 Danish, 88 
Dutch, 87 Filipino, 67 French, 43 Mexi- 
ean, 49 Peruvian, 42 Swiss. 

Following is the March 1950 tabula- 
tion of aliens registered in Hongkong. 


This table does not include Service per- 
sonnel or persons of Chinese race, the only 
Chinese registered being Europeans who 
have acquired Chinese nationality. A. = 


Permanent Residents. B. = Temporary 
Visitors. C. Transit/Short Stay Visitors. 
March, 1950 

Nationality B, (O, 
American 8 847 
Annamite 3 14 
Argentinian _ — 
Austrian — 15 
Belgian — 20 
Boliviany asserts cle — — 
Brazilian — 1 
Burmese = 4 
Chilean Wrccatesire cists — — 
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March, 1950 
B 


Nationality A Cc. 
CHIMESS™ alates esters 2 — 8 
Colombian % wasiers so. « 5 = — 
Costa-Rican sacar ss if 1 1 
Cuban Wecmicc eect cr 2 —_— 2 
Czechoslovakian 12 _ 4 
Danishy gue eras 41 2 44 
DUCHY astray 88 5 143 
Ecuadorean of 7 _— —_— 
Bevo ani GT eeictsctrae vais — — 1 
Hetonisn) . icueserese aaa _ _ 5 
Bilipinto 05 seaisieicieiciniers 87 17 101 
BUMVISH “Kita ccclernsveley eters 1 _— 1 
HlovmMOsan Piles cree sis 1 _ a 
Biren Chik eteriyetvecniesis septs 67 4 124 
(erento) iq onadainnens 18 — 17 
Greele Tien. os 5 2 a 
Guatemalan 1 — ] 
Hungarian — — 1 
Icelandic — —_— 2 
Indonesian — 2 5 
Tpandane Qiang > 1 _— 5 
TV AGST ere crap yeeye + ciate etree 3 1: 3 
Israeli Nationals ..... a ~ 2 
Veale este. er eereiarenty 107 2 82 
Japanese 1 _ _— 
Korean a _ 83 
Latvian — _— 1 
Lithuanian 1 — _ 
Mexican 43 _— _ 
Nicaraguan ... 0.0.26. 4 — nt 
Norwegian ........... 31 — 51 
Panamanian ......... 15 _ — 
Peruvian? 98... sateissenn « 49 — — 
Polish 11 — 6 
Portuguese 799 10 261 
Siamese 3 2 a4 
Spanish 16 4 32 
Stateless 411 & 56 
Swedish 8 _— 21 
Swiss 42 1 38 
Syrian — = 4 
Turkish — — 7 
U.S.S.R. 8 6 17 
Venezuelan .......... 1 — —_— 
Yugoslav 2 2sc.itesene —_ 1 2 

Total  Veleciatasteteets 1,830 79 2,085 


AERATED WATER INDUSTRY IN 


HONGKONG 


The leading aerated water factory in 
Hongkong, as was pointed out in our 
last issue of June 1 (p. 699), is A. S. 
Watson & Co. Lid., (a long report on 
that factory’s business was published 
in our issue of April 20, pp. 532/4). 
The daily capacity production of this 
company is now estimated at 80,000 
dozen bottles. The total equipment of 
the two Watson factories consists of 
five large size mult-head rotary ma- 
chines which, with available supple- 
mentary filling equipment, is capable 
of producing 48 dozen pint or 60 dozen 
split sized bottles per minute, when 
operated at economic speed. 

The local tax on Aerated Waters. ig 
levied at the rate of 48 cents per Im. 
perial Gallon of Aerated Waters sold 
locally. 

There are apprehensions that the 
high volume of production in the aerat- 
ed water industry may not be upheld 
in future as imported aerated and other 
beverages might make inroads in the 
local business. So far there has been 
here real prosperity which would not 
appear to be freakish if measured in 
comparison with revenue derived by 
home British manufacturers through 
the sale of Aerated Waters in the 
United Kingdom. Quite recently, the 
President of the United Kingdom Soft 
Drinks Association had occasion to 
observe that the British public was 
spending not less than the sum of 
£50,000,000 Sterling annually in the 
purchase of soft drinks which is a sur- 
prisingly huge amount. 
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Hongkong Industry and Labour 


The total number of registered fac- 
tories and workshops as at the end of 
March 1950 amounted to 1,525 and em- 
ployees in the factories and workshops 
numbered 89,512 (of whom 56,226 male 
and 33,286 female). Two years~-ago, 
March 1948, factories and number of 
employees were respectively 1,143 and 
60,650 (of whom 35,770 male, 24,880 
female). The increase amounts to 382 
for factories and 28,862 for employees. 

Trade unions as_ registered here 
amounted as at March 31, 1950 to a 
total of 194 with a membership of 
143,772. Employers’ associations at the 
same time aggregated 67 with a total 
membership of 8,305. 


Hongkong Factories & 
Workshops 


Numbers of registered factories and 


employees as at March 1950 


No. of No. of 
Fac- Em- 
tories ployees 
Mining and Quarrying 
Metal Mining: Iron Ore 
VIGIGIN opts cnacn aceon 1 1,535 
Stone Quarrying, Clay 
and” Sand "Pits “2... 8: 1 349 
Manufacturing 
Food Manufacturing 
Industries except Be- 
verage Industries, 
Meat Canning and 
Preserving 925.2... 4 111 
Fruit and Vegetable 
‘Canning and Pre- 
serving: 
Vegetable and Fruit . 9 204 
GIN BEiee aires ctak.w aur 8 503 
Vegetable Oils, Soy 
Sauce and Gour- 
met Powder ...... 19 990 
Bean ‘Card 035 bees 18 203 
Flour and Rice Milling 3 351 
Bakeries, Biscuits and 
Confectionery ..... 16 919 
Sugar Factories and 
Refineries: Ft akies 4 50 
Cocoa, Chocolate and 
Sugar Confectionery 12 266 
iMiscellaneous Food 
Preparations ...... 22 444 
everage Industries: 
Wine Industries... 3 50 
Breweries and Manu- 
facture of Malt .. 1 175 
Soft Drink Industries 8 431 
Tobacco Manufacturers: 
Cigarettes and Cigars 3 1,341 
Manufacture of Textiles: 
Spinning, Weaving 
and Finishing: 
Cotton and Silk 
Spinning ...... 23 7,374 
Wool Spinning .. 2 331 
Weaving ........ 127 7,818 
Finishing ©... os. 46 1,046 
Knitting Mills ..... 211 7,957 
Cordage, Rope and 
Twine Industries 4 244 
Manufacture of Tex- 
tiles not elsewhere 
classified "= ..tshen 3 48 
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No. of No. of 
Fac- Em- 
tories ployees 
No.of No.of Manufacture of Non- 
tories ployees metallic Mineral 

Manufacture of Foot- Products, except 
wear, other than Products of Petro- 
weaving apparel leum and Coal: 
and made-up tex- Structural Clay Pro- 
tile goods: ducts: 

Mn ecers of Foot- IBVICK See. ea atevers cia%e 3 436 
year, except rub- Pottery, China and 
ber footwear .... 5 212 Earthenware... i 10 
Manufacture of Glass and Glass 
Weaving Apparel, Products) dss) 29 923 
except footwear .. 41 1,944 Cement: 
Manufacture of Tiles and Blocks . 5 129 
Made-up Textile Cement Manufac- 
Goods, except PULE Pete spa a 1 267 
weaving apparel .. 5 157 Non-metallic products 

Manufacture of Wood not elsewhere 
and Cork, except classified: 
farniture: ADraSives ssi syeume- 1 3 

Sawmilling .ccesce: 24 255 Gypsum Powder . 1 9 

Cork Manufacturing 1 15 Lime-Eilnsice < ccsiecxjs 3 KAY! 

Manufacture of Stone Crushing 1 5 
Trunks and Cases . 9 303 Basic Metal Industries: 

Manufacture of Furni- Iron and Steel Basic 
ture and Fixtures: Industries: 

Wooden Furniture .. 6 117 Iron Foundry 20 561 
Rattan Furniture ... 5 261 Rolling Mills ..... 2 533 

Manufacture of Paper Non-ferrous Basic 

and Paper Products: Industries: 

Paper Manufacture . 1 22 Refinery of Wol- 

Articles of Pulp, FLA ed orseys cieyasvcs 1 18 
Paper and Paper- Refinery of Man- 
board a> siteesec ess 9 187 ZAVIOSE veka vcidbe on 3 53 

Printing, Publishing and Manufacture of Metal 

Allied Industries: Products, except 
Jepqdbaymhatee “hate Gren eeee 206 5,037 Machinery and 
Newspapers. ....... 11 725 Transport Equip- 
Paper Dyeing ...... 2 111 ment: ; 

Manufacture of Leather Tin: Cansig)..«ioak. Make 15 774 
and Leather Pro- Metal Wares ....... 124 5,183 
ducts, except foot- Aluminium Wares .. 4 290 
wear: Enamel Wares ...... 16 3,046 

Tanneries” Gs. sajoses 6 224 Vacuum Flasks ..... 5 587 
Manufacture of Rubber Electroplating ..... 26 561 
Products: Type Foundries 1 21 
Reclaimed Rubber Needles: > ..cefeaiee 2 722 
Products .focoxme 4 49 Manufacture of Ma- 
Shoes cimcront omens 41 5,853 chinery, except 

Manufacture of Chem- Evtsevertar W) cxecl 
icals and Chemical Machinery: 

Products: Repair of Machinery 98 1,710 
Basic _ Industrial Manufacture of Elec- 

Chemicals, in- trical Machinery, 
cluding Fertilsers: Apparatus, appli- 

Chemicals ....... 6 104 ances and Supplies: 

Dyes: As. Weecnodeee 5 60 Repairs of Radios ... 1 120 
Miscellaneous Chem- Hand Torches ...... 24 3,117 

ical Products: Electric Bulbs ..... 19 467 

Firecrackers nt eae 1 183 Batteries). (Ri...c eee 9 512 

Medicines Sei Ree 13 466 Neon Light s.22s2.8 if if 

Cosmetics: W.ige..<s 10 215. Manufacture of Trans- 

Soap hl. .hicaees 3 85 port Equipment: 

Paint and Lacquer 8 282 Shipbuilding and 

Printing Ink ..... 2 17 Repairing ....... 18 9,702 

Matches I we lela et a's 4 690 Railway and Tram 

Joss Sticks and Construction and 

Mosquito Sticks 6 294 Repairing: 
Camphor Oil and Tramways. .sles 1 1,818 
Powder soi. 1 4 Repair of Motor 

Glue and Gelatine iz 13 Vehicles and 

Bone-grinding ‘ 3 20 Cycles: 

Manufacture of Pro- Motor Buses ..... 2 574 
ducts of Petroleum Lorries and Cars . 1 55 
and Coal: Aircraft Repair: 

Petroleum Refineries: Aircraft (over- 
Kerosene Refinery 1 8 hauling) -...... 2 899 
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No. of No. of Total % ot 31st March, 1950 

Fac- Em- Employees Grand Approx. 

tories ployees Industry Mar. 1950 Total Total 
Miscellaneous _Manu- Paper and Paper i nate Nahe so Unions mg 
facturing Industries: Products ....... 209 eS ae ee ee 5 11.978 
Menutacture of Printing, Publishing 3,000 — 3,999 ..... 2 6,888 
Photographic «and and Allied Indus- 4000 — 41999 |... 1 4'010 
optical Goods .... tHiGs Musee. its eee 5,873 6.56 Over CAI Pie pereen. 4 39,077 
Jewellery and Relat- Leather and Leather oa 
ed Articles... .».«» Products, except Totals. sZeessaess 194 143,772 


Musical Instruments: 


footwear’? 7.5 ovr 224 25 pus 5 ee 
Gramophone Re- Rubber Products .. 5,902 6.59 Note:—In the above table the membership 
cords ee we wows ss Chemicals and is as stated by the Unions at the 
Pianos a Chemical Products 2,433 2.72 time of applying for registration. 
Industries not else- Products of Petro- INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
where classified: leum and Coal .. 8 01 MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED 
Toys RIL LF Non-metallic TRADE UNIONS 
Pencils ......... Mineral Products, 31st March, 1950 
Abacuses ........ except Products of - fe ApDIOX: Hop F 
Meather eorting and Petroleum ahd en eas ae Members of Total 
cleaning ...... 5 ol anal resents 1,859 208 Asepaibive “ Foem 
Toothbrushes 5 Basic Metal Indus- estry Hunting 
Buttons ......... 13 i en: a PO pare 1,165 1.30 & Fishing 1.246 9 
Ice and Cold Metal Products, ex- Mining and ‘ : 
Storage ....... 7 cept machinery .. 11,184 12.49 ~~ Quarrying 69 05 
ponele aire = Machinery, except Manufacturing .. 43,491 30.2 
Eocene We ares 8 electrical Ma - Construction .... 8/437 5.9 
Ivory Wares 1 Chinerys | os. seek 1,710 1.91 Blectricity, Gas : 
Construction Electrical Machinery Water An Sane 
Construction: and Apparatus .. 4,223 4.72 tary Services .. 5,068 3.5 
Construction Works. = 1 Transport § Equip- Commerce ...... 10,718 75 
Terrazo Works ..... 2 ment 53)... 205) 13,048 14.58 Transport, Storage 
Electricity, Gas, Water Miscellaneous Manu- & Distribution 45,040 31.3 
and Sanitary Ser- facturing Indus- Services’) 2) ..2..¢ 29,703 20.7 
vices trieg~ Ma cso s 2,152 2.40 oo — 
Electricity Gas and Totals, Manu- Totals. aaeeee 143,772 100.0 
Steam: facturing ... 85,994 96.07 —— 
Electric Light and Consiruction . .3..20 ns 244 Atl MEMBERSHIP OF EMPLOYERS’ 
pap pmo cami ahte Electricity, Gas, Water ASSOCIATIONS REGISTERED 
Gas Manutacture and and Sanitary Ser- UNDER TRADE UNIONS 
a“ Lorde <m setae VICES. chase os 1,186 1.33 ORDINANCE 
ommerce . Commercess © ors. seactet 738 82 
Wholesale and Retail Transport, Storage and an MO 
Trade: d Communication ... 627 .70 No, of _ Total 
Petroleum Installation ‘ No. of Members Associa~ Member- 
DOEVICER © acon oiarme ys 723 81 Hama avi 
Transport, Storage and ee, fee ae oe 
ommunication f4gand Totale R019 i$. rnp gn VFIGEL 4UU cee ceccene ’ 
ee lnatavhe: Grand Totals ... 89,512 100.00 1005 1006 ae 13 1,742 
Cable & Wireless ... 1 200 — 299 ..... 6 1,543 
Telephones ........ 1 300 — 399 ..... 2 629 
Services REGISTRATION OF FACTORIES 500 — 999 ..... 2 1,175 
Recreation Services: y meee (eee sepa Rtiect 1,000 — 1,499 ..... 1 1,499 
$ ‘ vera era —— —— 
Motion Picture Pro- 1947 19481949, 1950 Dieta lsoument team 67 8,305 
perisen services 4 i reir cg aa 
3 ic registration — h bership is 
TAUNAICS Ase oles Ne ge ee - 38 38 36 53 Ne ad pote Ae sagoclatinuseat yor 
tions 5 12 19 17* time of applying for registration. 
Total Fs 5 oies Total 33 26 17 36 INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
be ee pe aioe MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED 
issued 43 24 19 25 EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Note:—*Including 6 applications refused. 31st March, 1950 
¢ = Se Approx. Per- 
Group of Associations No. of centage 


Members of Totals 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN 
FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 


Total % of 
Employees Grand 


Hongkong Trade Unions 


& Employers’ Association  “2riculture, For- 


estry, Hunting 


qndustry, Mar. 1950 Total MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS & Fishing ..... = = 
Mining and Quarrying 1,884 2.11 REGISTERED UNDER TRADE Mining and 

Manufacturing: UNIONS ORDINANCE Quarrying be —= an 

Food Manufacturing, 31st March, 1950 Manufacturing .. 4,648 56.0 

except Beverages 4,041 4.52 Approx. Construction .... 535 6.4 
Beverage Industries 656 Tae ae Bee eepetg Motel Mccnec, Rievttlcltyey! Gres 
Tobacco Manufac- eaae rm Unions ship vee and Sani- 

PULCR Ss ae owe: a0 ; OL. Tindamal G0. ae. cae 1 1,199 ary Services .. — — 
Textiles ||......--- = Yt aay halal ale a) |.§'385. Commerce }..,..- 2,745 33.0 
Footwear, other than D0 usa: 2008 watt cs 25 5,968 Transport, Storage 

wearing apparel . 2,313 2.58 30) = 290 97 8,968 & Distribution 106 1.3 
‘Wood and _ Cork, Cs ES AG0E =a ANG) ol. atin 12 5,166 Services ....... 271 3.3 

except Furniture . : 500 — 999 ..... 38 25,260 se 
Wiiiture and Fix- T O00, —1,499..0 sana. 16 18,647 Totals a5.,.ci eae 8,305 100.0 

tures 5.022265. 378 a 1500 —.1,999 22... 7 11,926 Sar 
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a) 


Hongkong Cost of Living 


EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


June 8 


1948, 1949, and March, 1950, into 


From the data obtained in enquiries at the end of the months of each quarter in ae Suchosed ‘bythe Heuscholdeson 


movements in the retail Pet a the ponsuner goods and 
rical and skilled technical workers in Hongkong, ? g 
cone Govt. Statistical Dept., on a basis of an Index Figure of 100 assigned to the average prices 0 
1947, as shown in the following Table. 
General Retail Price Index Figures on the same basis have also been calc 
figures in respect of the changes in prices since March, 1947, 
the foot of the Table, reflecting the relative importance, accor 
the pattern of expenditure of the average family of the above men 
family living enquiries con 
the month of March, 1950, as compared with those for 


hat there has been an increase in average price levels above 
sectset f r s revealed. These changes, 


March, 


budgets of such households obtained in 
The Retail Price Index Figures for 
year 1947 (100 in each case), 


of seven groups, while in respect of five groups a decrease in average price levels i : 
of the “weights,” are reflected by a rise of 13 points in the General Retail Price Index Figures, 


Retail 


of each group. of 


ulated by applying, | 
such goods and services, the E 
ding to amount and frequency of outlay thereon, of each group in 
tioned class of the community, as found 
ducted in March, 1947, and in June 1948. 


harges for the services comm 
Priest Index Figures for these periods have been calculated by Hong- 


f such goods and services in 


to the average percentage 
“weights” shown at 


in analyses of the 


the end of first quarter of the 
those of March, 1947, in respect 
after application 
from 100 to 113 since March, 1947. 


RETAIL PRICE INDICES ON BASE MARCH, 1947=100 


June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 1949 1949 1949 1949 1950 
1. Food includin 
drink) ee 90 96 83 93 86 97 90 92 112 111 122 124 
PERG rG aistters es coe 100 100 100 101 101 100 100 100 100 103 103 103 
Ill. Clothing (includ- 
ing feotareaF) za 184 83 83 84 77 72 73 72 72 73 73 719 
IV. Fuel, Light nnd 
Cleaning: ; 
(a), Buell Svea 93 121 98 96 88 101 104 102 107 107 110 106. 
(b) Electric Light 90 79 79 77 77 65 65 64 64 63 62 62 
(c) Cleaning .. 95 101 93 95 94 95 96 91 95 96 93 92 
V. Other Items: 
(i) Education 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(ii) Tobacco & 
Cigarettes. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 113 r13 113 113 113: 
(iii) Doctors & 
Medicines. 98 94 91 91 95 103 104 104 104 105 104 104 
(iv) Fares .... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(v) Household ‘ 
Equipment 80 84 79 81 V7 76 80 1 82 89 108 99 
(vi) Hair- 
dressing .. 100 104 104 105 103 112 111 108 105 114 125 124 
(vii) News- 
papers and 
Stationery 100 100 100 130 130 130 130 130 130 130 130 130 
(viii) Shoe 
Repairs .. 83 76 75 75 73 82 87 81 79 78 79 72 
(ix) Rates, .... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
GENERAL RETAIL 
PRICE INDEX 
(March, 1947=100) 92 97 88 94 89 96 92 93 105 105 112 113 


“Weight” used in calculations: 


(i) In respect of the calculations of June, 1947-June, 1948, the following, found in the budgetary enquiry of March, 1947: 

Food, 52; Rent, 8; Clothing, 7; Fuel, 5; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2; Education, 3.75; Tobacco and Cigarettes, 2.75; Doctors 
and Medien: 2.75; Fares, 2.25; Household Equipment, 2.25; Hairdressing, 1.50; Newspapers and Stationery, 1.50; Shoe Re- 
pairs, .5; ALES; Oy 

In respect of the calculations of September, 1948, onwards, the following, found in the budgetary enquiry of June, 1948: 

Food, 51; Rent, 9; Clothing, 7; Fuel, 4; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2.5; Education, 3.5; Tobacco and Cigarettes, 3; Doctors 
ane Tae COS) 210: pence, 2.25; Household Enquipment, 1.75; Hairdressing, 1.50; Newspapers and Stationery, 1.50; Shoe 

epairs, .5; Rates, .25. 


Gi) 


Some large holders of sterling funds, 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


FLIGHT FROM THE US$ 


A flight from the dollar which started 
in the Far East and is spreading to 
other areas is mystifying many experts. 
What is happening should be of great 
practical interest, writes the financial 
expert Guenter Reimann, New York, in 
a private business report. 


Sho Increased speculative purchases 
of sterling commodities have streng- 
thened the position of sterling. 


2) Holders of floating funds have 
sold their dollar accounts in fear of 
inflation in the U.S.A. and new controls 
or blocking of foreign accounts in case 
of new international complications. 


3) Chinese fundholders fear that 
their dollar accounts will be blocked in 
ease of U.S. recognition of Communist 
China. They therefore sell dollar. 


4) A chain reaction is now starting: 
The prospect of lower dollar values, in 
terms of commodities, encourages in- 
ternational commodity speculation. This, 
in turn, gives further encouragement 
to the flight from the dollar and tends 
to create artificial strength for com- 
modity as well as sterling positions. 

Other factors contribute to the flight 
from the dollar. Drastic controls of 
dollar accounts are expected during a 
new world crisis while U.S. carries the 
main burden of surplus stocks, and en- 
gages in vast deficit financing. 

But the underlying foundation for 
the great change in the international 
dollar balance is the high level of com- 
modity prices. The duration of the 
commodity boom will be shortened by 
speculation. whose effects will be in- 
creasingly felt. 


who ‘previously wanted to quit the 
sterling area as fast as possible, now 
are changing their view. Some busi- 
ness men, influenced by the trend, were 
seriously considering a change of po- 
licy. We do not share the new faith 
in sterling on a long-term basis. 
Excessive imagination sometimes 
creates miracles. We can _ observe 
dollar abundance in a world of dollar 
scarcity (therefore intensified discrimi- 
nation against the dollar). This pheno- 
menon will require the “adjustment” 
of unadjusted rates through commodity 


speculation and dollar inflation. 

The amount of international flight capital 
which obtained dollar funds in circumven- 
tion of foreign exchange rules is estimated 
at $900,000,000 in 1949, $1,200,000,000 in 1948, 
and a total of $3,100,000,000 since the end of 
the war. The recent flight from the dollar 
has not been considered. We may conclude 
from above figures that speculative move- 
ments can be financed to a far greater extent. 
and more easily now than before the war. 
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BULLION REPORT FROM LONDON 
By Samuel Montagu & Co., London 


Gold:— 
Price in London: 248s. per fine ounce. 


Price in New York: $25 per fine ounce = 
250s. per fine ounce at exchange $2.80. 


Price in Bombay: Rs. 118.10.0 per tola = 
474s. 6d. per fine ounce. 


Price in Alexandria: Piastres 148 per dir- 
hem = 302s. 8d. per fine ounce. 


The Transvaal gold output for April, 
1950, amounted to 947,204 fine ounces 
as compared with 1,003,170 fine ounces 
for March, 1950, and 956,103 fine ounces 
‘for April, 1949. 


A press message from Washington 
on 3rd May said that the executive 
Board of the International Monetary 


Fund had recommended the rejection 
of South Africa’s proposal to increase 
the price of gold, at present $35 an 
ounce. 


The Board also recommended rejec- 
tion of South Africa’s proposal to allow 
gold-producing countries to sell half 
their gold output at whatever price 
god be obtained above the pegged 
rate. 


South Africa’s requests were made 
last year at the annual meeting of the 
Fund. 


The recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Board were made to the -Fund’s 
Board of Governors, who represent each 
of the organisation’s 47 members. Fund 
officials said the recommendations 
would probably be studied at the Fund’s 
next annual conference in Paris next 
September. 


The report of the Board said:— 


“The Executive Board has given tho- 
rough consideration to the South Afri- 
can resolution on external transactions 
in gold at premium prices. After full 
discussion the Executive Board con- 
cluded that a change in the present 
policy is not desirable. 


“The Executive Board has_ also 
studied the question of whether there 
should be a uniform change in the par 
values of all currencies. In its view, 
there is no economic justification for 
recommending such a_ change to the 
Board of Governors.” 


The Executive Board gave the 
following arguments to support its 
recommendations:— 


1. Large transactions of gold at pre- 
mium prices would impair the monetary 
reserves of: certain countries of the Far 
East, Middle East and other regions. 


2. Such transactions would lead to 
exchange transactions at depreciated 
rates. 


3. They would also mean a loss of 
current exchange receipts and reserves 
by gold-absorbing countries. 

In the April issue of their Monthly 
Summary of Australian Conditions the 
National Bank of Australasia, Ltd., 
said that Australian output of gold 
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during 1949 totalled 898,000 fine ounces, 
valued at approximately £A11 million 
—an increase of 7,000 fine ounces in 


quantity and almost £4A1,500,000 in 
value over the corresponding figures 
for 1948. 


For the three months to December, 
1949—the first complete quarter since 
the higher price of £A15.9.10 per fine 
ounce was announced—spectacular in- 
creases are recorded for all States in 
the value of output, but only Victoria 
and Tasmania produced higher quant- 
ities than for each of the three preced- 
ing quarters, 


For each State the value of output 
over the twelve months period was 
higher than 1948, but in Western Aus- 
tralia—the principal producing State— 
there was a_ substantial fall in the 
quantity produced. However, as_ is 
shown by the following table, this de- 
cline was more than offset by increased 
production in Queensland and the 
Northern Territory. 


Australian Gold Production 


Year Quantity Value 

(fine ozs.) (£A) 

Queensland 1948 69,646 749,565 
949 80,995 989,038 

New South Wales 1948 57,462 618,444 
: 949 56,076 692,471 
Victoria 1948 68,580 738,100 
1949 68,424 839,316 
Tasmania 1948 12,904 138,872 
949 12,155 152,977 

South Australia 1948 2,036 1,912 
949 2,375* 31,246* 

Western Australia 1948 664,985 7,157,019 
1949 648,426 7,962,808 

Northern Territory 1948 15,189 163,477 
1949 29,782 375,916 

Commonwealth 1948 890,802 9,587,389 
1949 898,233* 11,043,772* 
* Estimated. Source: Bureau of Mineral 


Resources. 


While the economic outlook for the 
gold mining industry has improved 
since the recent currency adjustments 
and the consequent increase in the local 
price of gold, the industry has not 
escaped the impact of rising costs. It 
is estimated that for a mine which was 
marginal when the price of yold was 
£A10.15.3 per fine ounce, the cost of 
production ver fine ounce today exceeds 
£A12-, and is still rising. Should this 
trend continue, it may yet prove that 
devaluation has afforded only tempor- 
ary relief from the embarrassment of 
an uneconomic price for the product. 


Silver:— 


The official price ruled unchanged at 
63d. per ounce .999 fine for both cash 
and two months’ delivery until 5th 
May, when the quotation was advanced 
14d. for both positions to 63%d. The 
upward movement followed a rise in 
the New York quotation of 1 cent from 
7134 to 7234 cents. per ounce. There 
has been no further change in either 
the London or New York quotations to 
date. 


In the London market, the demand 
for silver for essential industries, which 
has been only moderate, was met by 
sales from official stocks. Conditions 
generally have been quiet. 


Ti 


STERLING ACCOUNTS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF 
HONGKONG RESIDENTS 


Hongkong Government has _ been. 
advised that certain changes have 
been made, with immediate effect, 
in the Status of Sterling Cur- 


rent Accounts maintained by Hong- 
kong residents in the United 
Kingdom. The main effect of these 
new regulations will be that certain 
restrictions will be imposed on draw- 
ing on Sterling Accounts both in Hong- 
kong and in the United Kingdom, while 
credits may continue to be made with- 
out formality. 

Payments from these accounts under 
instructions given before 5th June 1950, 
will be permitted, and payments cover- 
ing personal expenses in the United 
Kingdom for such items as Mainten- 
ance, Education, Insurance, Upkeep of 
Property etc., will generally be per- 
mitted. Residents of Hongkong will be: 
permitted to draw up to £50 per head, 
per week, subject to a maximum of 
£150 per family per week, during 
visits to the United Kingdom. 

Authorised Banks in Hongkong are 
being advised in detail of all payment 
which will be permitted without prior: 
approval. 

Members of the public wishing to 
make payments from their accounts in 
the United Kingdom, or Sterling Ac- 
counts in Hongkong, which are not 
thus generally authorised, should refer 
to the Hongkong Exchange Control 
through their Bankers. 

These restrictions are being intro- 
duced to tighten the working of the 
present control of transfers of Sterling 
to and from Hongkong, but it is not the 
Government’s intention to interfere 
with transactions directly relating to 
the financing of the trade of the Col- 
ony, or with payments made by local 
residents from their Sterling Accounts 
for their normal personal requirements. 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 


Gold:—Last week’s highest & lowest 
quotations per .945 fine tael $265 — 
257%, equiv. to .99 fine tael and oz 
rates of $277.61—269.76 and $230.70— 
224.18 respectively. 

The crossrates were US$ 3734 high, 
3634 low. 

Macao and Canton rates, per .99 fine 
tael, were $276 — 269% and $260—249 
respectively. While Macao quotes ap- 
prox. at par, Canton rates are 6—8% 
lower. The Canton bullion market 
while not severely suppressed by the 
authorities continues dealing in gold 
and silver thus providing for all of 
South China a ready and convenient 
market. As observed during the last 
few monhs, especially since the People’s 
Govt took over control in Canton on 
Oct. 14 last, South China is now an ex- 
porter and channels most of privately 
and even some Officially held gold to 
Hongkong and Macao from where re- 
exports (in the former case illicitly, in 
the latter with govt permit) are effec- 
ted. 

Shanghai’s gold market remains in 
the doldrums with prices, last week, 
ranging from PB$1,050,000 to 1.3 mil— 
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lion per .99 fine oz. Local prices were 
about 30% higher than those quoted in 
Shanghai (where an oz fetched approx. 
HK$175) and thus export was stimula- 
ted from the north to Hongkong; how- 
ever the risks (both of illicitly export- 
ing bullion from China and importing 
it into Hongkong where bullion trade 
is subject to licence which is generally 
not granted) are considered too heavy 
and therefore relatively small direct 
imports were reported here (including 
imports, by travelers, of ornaments 
which in China are always crudely 
fabricated and are of a fineness above 
97%. usually 99%). , 

Forward interest of last week totalled 
45 cents per tael, exactly as in the pre- 
vious week. The low interest (corres- 
ponding to a 9% p.a. yield) signifies 
stagnation in the trade with prices ex- 
pected not to move much around cur- 
rent levels; but the trend is weak and 
if stocks are to decrease a lower cross- 
rate, probably under 37, should be an- 
ticipated. 

Forward contracts totalled 216,000 
taels (.945 fine) or about 43,000 taels 
per average day. Positions left open 
per average day 148,000 taels. Forward 
sellers, mostly fictitious ‘paper bar’ 
deals, were mostly Shanghai operators. 
Swatow clique increased its overbought 
position on profitable exports to Bang- 
kok and Singapore. Most of the Can- 
ton operators remained oversold while 
an important sector of this financially 
resourceful group liquidated on profit- 
taking and preferred to be inactive. 
Exporters and non-Chinese operators 
were small buyers. Interest hedging 
forward operators continue, as usual, 
with their oversold position. 

Cash (spot) gold sales aggregated 
23,240 taels officially and 8500 taels un- 
officially, and of this quantity interest 
hedgers took up 27,000 taels, while the 
rest was exported as follows (in taels) 
to Bangkok 3000, to Singapore 1700. 

Imports were estimated at: over 6100 
taels, which came from Taiwan 3200, 
North China 1500, and Canton 1400. 
Macao was recipient of large imports 
both from Taivan and from Canton. 
Local ready trading stocks have again 
increased and as imports from Shang- 
hai should keep coming in, with the 
usual sources. yielding substantial 
amounts as well, the pressure will rise 
until prices (crossrates) will decline so 
as to make exports to South East Asian 
and Near Eastern countries possible. 

The local ornamental trade is clogged 
with gold and jewelers are now, on the 
average, sellers in the Gold Exchange. 
Pawnbrokers and private creditors have 
also appeared on the market as sellers 
(last week about 3000 taels were on 
offer by these persons) as a result of 
tight money position suffered by money 
lenders as a whole. Some months ago 
foans were obtained by merchants and 
others with gold as security but as pri- 
vate money lenders were, in order to 
charge high interest (up 2% per 
month), granting loans up to the full 
market value of gold and the price has 
come down without any hope now for a 
revival, the frustrated creditors are now 
selling, often with a loss, what gold has 
been put into their custody. 
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e 
Highest & lowest rates of .945 fine tael 
gold and TT New York 


Gold US$ 
May high low high low 
290 cles sare 265 264 609 608% 
SO) Aen 264 260% 610 60742 
Od. ecdess asabe 2613%4 258% 609 608 
June 
1s OES 260% 257% 610 608% 
BO ae oe 260% 258% 610 60834 
Oe siete 260% 258% 609 608% 


US$:— Highest & lowest rates of last 
week: US notes $605 — 602, drafts 608 
605%, TT 610 — 607%, corresponding 


NEW YORK FREE MARKET 


June 8 


to crosses of US$ 2.622 — 2.633 (6 — 
6%4% below official parity). TT open- 
ed and closed the week at 609. 


‘Transactions in the free market 
totaled US$320,000 in TT, 265,000 in 
DD and 270,000 in notes. But for the 
agents of the Chinese Govt no large 
buyer appeared in the market while 
sellers were, apart from the usual 
sources, Bangkok merchants. 


Trade with China is now expected 
to expand further especially after the 
reopening of ocean communications 
with Shanghai and coastal trade be- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates for one US $ Commercial Official 
in foreign units (payment) Sterling in US$ Rate 
May 16 May 23 May 23 
Bid Asked Bid “Asked Bid Asked 
British £ * : a 2.80 
Gash: Rayment nn wince os 2.54 2.56 2.53 : — — 
Residential 2.52 2.54 2.52 2.54 2.52 2.54 
Governmental 1.58 1.62 1.58 1.62 
Industrial 99%. 25/f5- 1.70 1.75 1.80 1.85 
Si CAG) Mining ey. manesse 2.10 2.20 2.10 2.20 
AFgentinag ove sacinsieescass - 14.00 13.50 14.25 14.10 2.58 2.61 9.00 ‘ 
Avustralayt) \cnaideam oar 'elece ve, 2.00 2.03 2.08 2.07 —_— — 2.2415 
Austrial Sas ie a tow neers 29.00 28.00 30.00 29.00 2.60 2.65 14.40 
Bel Pui ieee sina abe os oe 51.25 50.75 51.50 50.50 2.71 2.74 50.00 
SC AZLL Soerrane ceases os alerte tere 33.75 33.50 34,50 34.00 2.53 2.56 18.50 
Czechoslovakia 450 350 300 200 2.63 2.68 50.00 
DWENMARC Arete aicieiscee 8.75 8.50 9.50 9.00 2.55 2.57 6.91 
Egypt Exp. Pound * 2.54 2.56 2.55 2.57 2.50 2.55 2.87 
Bigy pt: Pi Ses hos encour 2.30 2.35 2.25 2.30 2.55 2.57 
Wrenn) FSi s/s tresiers(a eee 356 354 358 353 2.73 2.75 350 
Fete poll ee Comridmaade 365 360 370 365, 
German D Mark .......... 5.35 5.25 5.20 5.10 2.55 2.57 4.20 
SDOLEMMAL Ee  ecsisisreleae sais ssra 8,20 7.90 8.00 7.60 
Hast) Markie. visit cmceatosre se 33.00 31.00 31.50 30.50 
EEO POSING ea ererates cie's¥exsleinioinips»\oss/ata 4.55 4.50 4.50 4.46 26 2.64 3.80 
RUN Sarees cine aeeeene 45.00 40 42 38 2.52 2.56 11.80 
India (Calcutta pt.) 6.00 5.80 5.90 5.60 2.53 2.56 4.76 
IEE oss adda ace 53.00 52.00 53.00 50.00 2.53 2.56 32.25 
Israel * 1.58 1.65 1.60 1.65 —_— —: 2.80 
SUED A abeteadionc eS Arrsomee: 645 635 640 633 2.63 2.66 624 
CE yO ee Pot Gee eco. 600 500 4 an 4 bi 2.55 2.65 ee - 
H i 1d. 24.00 23.00 i x —_— —_— 2 
noe ee fe = : Z Lape 9.25 9.00 9.50 9.25 2.63 2.65 7.14 
Palklistan: qo viewcsdteiwis/e atnvtsiepi esis 5.20 5.00 5.20 5.00 — — 3.31 
Portugal Ze cterayelann ee reinre ele’ 29.35 29.25 29.50 29.30 2.70 2.75 28.75 
Saudi Arabia _ — —_ — 2.60 2.63 — 
IBM saasiaiecis — 24,00 — cs 2.62 2.65 cats 
h Afri = 2.50 2.56 2.50 i —_— —_— i 
Cee ioe - ne “60 55 8 _ 54 2.56 2.58 11.00 
SS WEGOIE Sats: aateiisiatsyoustets ioe a Tare 6.25 5.90 6.70 6.40 2.62 2.65 5.78 
SY Pidink cit sce clacuseiete wie uaiaacoe — —_— —_— — 2.55 2.60 2.19 
PPTIECY Oe saicersres pie are eieriiciatetnae 4.75, 4.60 4.75 4.60 2.53 2.56 2.80 
UGUBUAYy Tle ca men creommie otters 2.85 2.75 2.80 2.70 2.53 2.56 2.45 
Yugoslavia Sic.chie. cenaeieni 350 250 300 200 _— —_ 50.00 
* One Pound Sterling in U.S. dollar 
HONGKONG OFFICIAL & OPEN MARKET RATES 
Monthly Average, ; Open 
1949 Official Market 
Rates Rates 
Open 1st 1st 
Currency « Quotation Official Market April April 
Rates Rates 1950 1950 
Sterling Pounds . H.K.$1 1/2.27/32 1/3.39/64 1/2.13/16 1/3% 
Singapore Dollars H.K.$100 52.11/16 54.86 525% 55.36 
India Rupees H.K.$100 82.5/16 89.40 82% 93.02 
U:S.-Dollars: Gan 3 20% 17.69 17% 16.00 
Canada Dollars .. 7 23.7/16 19.56 18.15/16 17.79 
Philippine. Pesos a 46 35.96 3414 39.60 
Java Guilders .. 5 66.1/3 
Bangkok (Siam 33.03 nominal 1,428,57 
PIGaIS\on. Gece 3 nominal 39.21 3 370.37 
Saigon (Piastres) a a 83.53 is 892.80 
French Francs oy 5,760 — 6,025 — 
Swiss Francs 5 98.89 — 715% — 
Australian Pounds H.K.$1 1/6% 1/6.17/32 1/6% 1/6.15/32 
New Zealand ; 
POungS! Wasas: a 1/2.13/16 1/5.13/32 1/2.13/16 1/5.29/32 


1950 


tween Shanghai and Northern ports. 
Local warehouse congestion has slightly 
abated and new import demand is re- 
ported in many sectors of the commo- 
dity market. Under these more optimis- 
tic appraisals of the trade situation 
and assuming that Chinese purchases 
will be maintained at current levels, 
merchant demand for funds in the US 
should soon make itself felt. At the 
same time some speculative buying of 
TT New York may lead to a slightly 
improved rate. There was some an- 
xiety that the more stringent exchange 
control measures enforced here as from 
June 5 (making all inward and out- 
ward sterling and HK$ remittances 
subject to permit by the Exchange 
Controller in Hongkong or the Bank 
of England in London) may influence 
the market in a bullish sense but in- 
vestors here are too prudent to be 
chased into capital transfers particular- 
ly now when the international firm- 
ness of sterling has been proved and 
when even American observers predict 
that the present strength of unofficial 
or transferable area account sterling 
must be regarded as a sound develop- 
ment. 


Silver:— Rates of last week: per .99 
fine tael $4.77 — 4.80, per dollar coin 
3.01 — 3.97, per 20 cents coins $2.35 — 
2.31, 


Shanghai prices for dollar coins 
were only around HK$1.60 while other 
prices in China were slightly higher, 
viz. Hankow $2, Canton $2.60. There 
is silver dishoarding going on in China. 
Private interests in China seek disposal 
of large hoards in Hongkong; last week 
a rumored arrival of 3 — 4 million 
eoins could not be confirmed however 
it is obvious that, considering the 
local and China price differentials, 
Chinese silver exporters are eager to 
reap the attractive profits now offering. 


Bank Notes:— Local native banks 
were anxious to reduce stocks of notes 
of various national banks in South East 
Asia. Many money changers suffered 
losses especially in guilder notes which 
have spectacularly depreciated and may 
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soon lose all value as the smuggling of 
the old notes (Nica and Java Bank 
notes) has become very difficult with 
the Indonesian authorities more watch- 
ful than ever. In pesos there also 
have been reported many large losses 
by native banks who did not, at the 
right moment, dispose of their trading 
stock. The report from Manila that 
the Philippine Govt was proposing the 
creation of a Far Eastern peso-linked 
clearing ‘arrangement is discredited 
here as without US backing the Phi- 
lippine currency appears to hold little 
if any attraction among local business 
men. 


Rates of last week were as follows 
(per one currency unit, except for Indo- 
nesia, Indochina and Thailand per 100 
units):— British pound note HK$ 
15.12 — 15.38, Australia 12.25 — 12.48, 


Canada 5.39 — 5.42%, India 1.07 — 
1.07%, Burma .803%4 — .82, Ceylon .97, 
Malaya 1.82 — 1.82%, Philippines 
2.22% — 2.28. 


Indochina 12 (forward sales), Indo- 
nesia: per Nica guilder 2 — 2.30, per 
Java guilder 1 — however for drafts 
on Jakarta about HK$20 per 100 Indo- 
nesian guilders. Thailand 27 for lar- 
ger denomination, and 26 — 26% for 
smaller denomination notes. 


Macao’s currency (pataca) has now 
dropped below the HK$ official parity 
after it was quoted for a long time on 
the free market at 10 to 25% premium. 
Last week the pataca, while officially 
at par, declined to $9.40 for 10 patacas. 
Macao residents prefer now to hold 
HK$ which currency has all the time 
been the principal trading medium in 
the Portuguese colony. The free mar- 
ket appreciation of the pataca, which 
started after gold imports into Macao 
were effected on a very large scale and 
which could only be secured by im- 
porters who had (to abide by a govt 
regulation) adequate funds in Macao 
money for purposes of depositing cer- 
tain amounts of that money with the 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino, was an 
artificial development and bound to 
disappear once the gold import business 


HONGKONG BANKNOTE CIRCULATION 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BANK NOTES IN CIRCULATION, AS CERTIFIED BY THE 
RESPECTIVE BANKS 


_ With Index on Basis Figures At 31st December, 1947 ($675,162,086 ) 


Banks 
SS SS en 
The The The 
Hongkong Chartered Mercantile 
& ShanghaiBank of India, Bank 
Month & Year Banking Australia & of Total Index 
Corporation China India, Ltd. 
$ $ $ $ 

31st December, 1947 ...........- 616,142,086 55,909,725 3,110,275 675,162,086 100 
Monthly Average, July/Dec., 1948 712,293,520 53,052,071 3,554,478 769,154,069 114 
Monthly Average, Jan./June, 1949 797,293,457 59,117,414 3,703,211 860,114,082 128 
July, 1949 2.2... cece creer eee eeene 803,376,790 49,885,581 3,865,990 857,128,361 127 
August, 1949 ..... 784,376,790 47,912,821 4,295,990 836,585,601 124 
September, 1949 752,376,790 48,952,717 4,295,990 805,625,497 aH 
October, 1949 4 752,376,790 48,693,015 4,275,990 805,345,795 A 
November, 1949 753,376,790 45,727,994 4,188,990 803,293,774 i 
December, 1949 753,376,790 45,358,296 4,188,990 802,924,076 i 
Monthly Average, July/Dec., 1949 766,543,457 47,755,071 4,185,323 818,483,851 i 
January, 1950 .........-- porate sii 753,376,790 46,834,101 3,993,990 804,204,881 11 
February BOBO! ocatete ore ianyass/amteters oun ocd 753,376,770 46,365,734 4,143,990 803,886,494 119 
March © 1g50bM hohe came cee oe 753,376,770 45,179,711 3,945,990 802,502,471 ne 
April, DLP alex icoeBobe Mitdarees 753,376,770 43,547,099 3,875,990 800,799,859 
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had come to an end and the holder of 
the large pataca funds had returned 
them to the note issuing Banco N.U. 


Chinese Exchange:— New official ex- 
change rates were announced by the 
People’s Bank of China which are as 
follows:— (for drafts) on New York 
PB$37,500 (with exception of Canton 
where the rate is 37,300), on London 
98,900, on Hongkong 6100. 


° 

The rise in HK$ amounts to PB$100 
(from before 6000 to one HK$) while 
the US$ rate has remained unchanged. 
The increases were caused by balancing 
out of cross rates and do not signify a 
change in the policy of the People’s 
Bank. Black markets have remained 
—wherever operative—unaffected by 
the advance in the HK$ rate and quote 
around PB$5950 to 6150 per HK$1. 


The new crossrates work out as 
follows:— US$2.673 per sterling, HK$ 
6.148 per US$, HK$16.213 per sterling. 


Rates for buying of inward remit- 
tances of overseas Chinese and for 
purposes of overseas Chinese’ investing 
in bonds of the People’s Govt of China 
are as follows:— (in PB$ per one for- 
eign currency unit): US$37,500, sterling 
98,900, Australia 79,500, Malaya 11,600, 
India 7400, Canada 33,000, Hongkong 
6120, Switzerland 8080, Thailand 1700, 
Indonesia 1240, Philippines 14,400, 
USSR 9400, Mongolian People’s Re- 
public 9300, Korea People’s Republic 60. 


In the local unofficial market ex- 
changes with China were transacted at 
the following cates (per 100 units in 
China):— Shanghai, gold 81% — 82, 
US$96% — 97% (reported business 
500 ozs gold, US$10,000); Canton, HK$ 
100.55 — 99 (remittances totaled HK$ 


385,000); Taipeh, gold 65—69%, US$ 
pono 90 (about 1800 ozs gold, US$ 
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Yields on Hongkong Stocks 


After a further week of small scale 
transactions the market in Hongkong 
stocks closed steady. Attention has 
been drawn to the high yields on local 
shares, not excluding the “blue chips” 
with an international standing. The 
record price for rubber has stimulated 


Stocks 


Hongkong Govt. Loan 4% 
Hongkong Bank 
Bank of East Asia 
Union Insurance of Canton .... 540 


Canton, Insuranee 2.00.26. sce: 280 
Hongkong Fire Insurance 200 
Indochina Def: .........% 191 
Asia Navigation .............. 15 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharfs 80 
Hongkong Docks ...... Bee 1414 
China Providents ...... 9.30 
Wheelock Marden ...... 21 
Hongkong Hotels ........ 8 
Hongkong Lands ...... 37 
Shanghai Lands ........ 1 
PRR AKITS) 0 eters erel oe iatee =vars 10.80 
Star Kerry, tree. 70 
Lights old (Ex D.) 9.30 
a new nd 6.20 
Blecweies! Gear ace 2034 
Telephones ........ 114%, 
Dairy Farm (x. rts.) 13 
WatsOniso. imerisacibiectr ie. 2115 
Ghina, Emporium: 2205s ssn 9 
SU COm seems cei ces 1.70 
PARGEVEISH Fa. mi 245 
VWanetze: siiencs. 24% 
Shanghai Loan ... 1 
Ewo Cotton Mills 2.15 


further the demand for shares in this 
group but offerings were few. Interest 
in Shanghai stocks also broadened. 


Prices at the close of the week, (in- 
cluding the yields based on the latest 
dividend) were as follows:— 


Low Sales Yields 
$ %o 
— — 4.08 
1240 72 6.5 net 
— =S 8.9 gross 
— 80 5 net 
= a 5.35 net 
_— _— 515 net 
_ — 9.2 gross 
710 9,500 — 
— — 15 gross 
14 1,500 16 (no div. for 1949) 
9.30 2,500 16) net 
—_ 1,800 14.3 
—_— 500 15.62 
3634 — 8.65 net 
10.70 1,200 16.6 gross 
67 —_— 12.8 net 
9.20 2,606 15 gross 
6.20 1,200 —_— 
2015 3.050 12° net 
11 400 _ 
—_— _— 19.23 net 
21 1,937 23.2 net 
_— 150 11.11 net 
= 280 17.6 net 
—_— 225 16 net 
—_ 2,500 _— 
=— ee 20 (no div. for 1949) 
— 1,200 18.5 (no div. for 1949) 


‘The Co-operative Movement in China 


During this uncertain period, when 
individuals are free to form their own 
opinions as to the future possibilities 
of trade with China according to their 
own personal experience or conclusions, 
it is interesting to learn that the co- 
operative system is becoming a lead- 
ing organisation of the new regime and 
an economic weavon with which to gain 
complete control of trade. 

The question now arises as to whether 
these co-operatives will succeed in oust- 
ing individual enterprise. While the 
answer cannot be found at this early 
stage the intention undoubtedly is to do 
so, but whether such an intention is al- 
together possible and how long a time 
must elapse before the Government’s 
Objective is achieved remains an open 
question. 

Canton has apparently once again 
been selected as the guinea pig for the 
experiment and merchants in that city 
are already expressing fear that they 
as “middlemen” may be sweovt into the 
whirlpool of “Red” economics. At all 
events a large number of co-operatives 
is being established throughout the city 
and any profits made will go into the 
National treasury. Those shareholders 
who should automatically partake of 
the benefits will, it is conjectured, find 
that their assets are also channeled in 
the same direction. 

These co-operatives consist not only 
of consumers’ co-operatives but also of 
processing establishments. These lat- 
ter are especially intended to supplant 
the importer, and even though the 
locally-made article may not compare 
with the imported goods this is a small 
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matter in comparison with the object 
to be attained. In cases where home 
produced raw materials are not avail- 
able, purchases abroad will be made by 
Communist foreign trade agencies deal- 
ing direct without the medium of the 
middleman. 

Some fifty co-operatives have been 
established in Canton including con- 
sumers’, wholesale and producing co- 
operatives. The wholesale supply the 
consumers’ co-operatives, and are them- 
selves supplied by the producing estab- 
lishments. The weak point appears to 
be the lack of experienced administra- 
tors. Mismanagement and defective 
technique have resulted in several in- 
stances in losing the market or provid- 
ing goods that are not required, thereby 
leading to an accumulation of stocks 
with consequent wastage. There are 
also numerous other factors, one of the 
most outstanding being uneconomic 
methods of working, which hinder 
smooth development of the new way 
of life; but nevertheless a determined 
effort is being made and with the help 
pf Russian advisers the promoters are 
sanguine of success, although at the 
moment the results would be vonsider- 
ed by an ordinary commercial firm as 
distinctly discouraging, and most un- 
profitable. 


Warehouse Space in Hongkong 


The announcement that space is once 
more available in the Hongkong Gov- 
ernment godowns will relieve local im- 
porters of the worry of finding space 
for their cargoes. 

It is now some six months since the 
blockade imposed by the Kuomintang 
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upon China ports forced goods to pile 
up in the Colony awaiting shipment, 
and the situation at one time became 
so acute that the feasibility of using 
vessels tied up in the harbour for 
storage space was considered and in 
one or two instances they were so em- 
ployed. During this period the owners 
of private godowns reaped a_ golden 
harvest, but it is anticipated that they 
will now have to fall into line with 
the charges made by the public ware- 
houses. 

Metals have figured largely in the 
storage problems, and the heavy pur- 
chases made this year by the Com- 
munists, which have been shipped to 
China via Tientsin, is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the relief from con- 
gestion. Large quantities of goods 
stored in Hongkong as a result of the 
hostilities around Shanghai followed 
by the blockade, had been purchased 
under permits issued by the former 
Nationalist government. These com- 
modities consisted for the greater part 
of paper, ‘medical supplies, rubber and 
metals, and Shanghai importers are 
now being urged to expedite shipment 
of these goods to that city. In some 
instances the goods: have already been 
disposed of on the local market, and 
the merchants have in such cases been 
instructed to surrender the foreign ex- 
change derived from these sales. 
Where the Communist authorities re- 


quire the commodities the Shanghai 
merchants will have to buy on the 
Hongkong market,—a _ circumstance 


not unfavourable to them, as most of 
the goods concerned are now quoted at 
lower prices than was formerly the 
case. 


Cinema Situation in Japan 


There are 2,280 theaters in operation 
in Japan. Admission prices for J. apan- 
ese movies range from 20 yen to 80 yen, 
and for United States films from 20 
yen to 250 yen (360 yen=US$1). 
These prices include a 100 percent 
admission tax. The most popular type 
of films are dramatic presentations. 


Foreign films must be approved by 
the Civil Information and Education 
Section, General Headquarters, Su- 
preme Commander for Allied Powers, 
before they can be exhibited. Japan- 
ese producers of motion pictures follow 
a voluntary code of ethics. similar to 
that of producers in the United States. 
Films are generally leased on a per- 
centage basis of 50 percent to a distri- 
butor and 50 percent to the exhibitor. 
However, special feature attractions 
may be rented on the basis of 60 per- 
cent to the distributor and 40 present 
to the exhibitor. 


New Smelter in Japan 


The Nakajim Industrial Co.’s 3-ton- 
a-month smelter at its Shinkiura mine, 
Oita Prefecture. is about to be com- 
pleted at an estimated cost of 1,000,000 
yen (360 yen=U. f. $1). 

Construction of the smelter was un- 
dertaken when the company could not 
place tin concentrates with either the 
Oriental or Mitubishi Mining Com- 
panies for processing. 


1950 


Company officials report that 500,000 
tons of ore, averaging more than 1 
percent tin, are blocked out. About 
100,000 tons cf mill tailings also are 
available. 

Plans are under way to transpot ore 
from the company’s Toroku mine, 
Miyazaki Prefacture, to the Shinkiura 
mill for processing. 


Radio Imports and Sales in the 

Philippines 

Radio receivers or tubes are not pro- 
duced in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. However, it is reported that one 
United States firm is contemplating 
the assembly of radios, 
_ Approximately 95 percent of all sets 
imported are of United States manu- 
facture. Philips (Dutch) is the prin- 
cipal European brand imported. Table- 
model radios in plastic cabinets are 
preferred. Approximately 90 percent 
of the radios in use are designed to 
receive short-wave broadcasts. Be- 
cause electric power is available only in 
the larger cities and environs, battery- 
operated sets are popular, accounting 
for 40 percent of those in use. 

Effective December 1, 1949, annual 
imports of home-type radio receivers 
valued at more than US $50 (port of 
entry value) and _ radio-phonograph 
combinations valued at more than $150, 
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were limited to 80 [percent of the 
quantity imported in 1948. Imports of 
home-type radios valued at less than 
$50 “and radio-phonograph combina- 
tions valued at less than $150 were 
limited to 50 percent of the quantity 
imported in 1948. 

Imports of radio receiving tubes are 
not subject to restriction. 


Soap Production in Korea 

Soap production in 1949 by 12 Gov- 
ernment owned and operated factories 
in Korea consisted of 1,130 metric tons 
of face soap and 3,911 tons of, laundry 
soap, The monthly average of 420 tons 
represented 280 percent of the monthly 
production goal set at 150 tons by June 
1950. However, the 1949 monthly 
average utilized only 25.2 percent of 
the estimated capacity (1,666 tons). 
No soap was produced in January 1950, 
as no material was allocated therefor. 


Indonesia’s Palm-Oil Production and 


Exports 


Indonesia, which prior to the war was 
the most important supplier of palm oil 
to the United States, produced 118,607 
metric tons of this oil in 1949. Although 
this was substantially larger than the 
1948 output of 56,240 tons. it was only 
half of the prewar (1939) figure of 
244,000 tons. However, the number 
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of producing estates increased during 
1949 from 19 in January to 24 by July, 
with a consequent increase in acreage 
harvested. Production in 1950 should 
reflect this gain, and an _ output of 
170,000 tons is considered possible. 


Exports of palm oil in 1949 amounted 
to 101,861 metric tons—two and one- 
half times the reported shipments in 
1948, but only about half of the prewar 
figure. Of the 1949 total, 60 percent 
was shipped to the Netherlands, 20 
percent to the United Kingdom, and 
approximately 10 percent to the United 
States. Before the war, more than half 
of the Indies’ palm-oil exports were 
consigned to the United States. 


It is reported that 67,000 metric tons 
of palm oil have been sold for shipment 
to the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and Germany, for shipment in the 
period January-August 1950. A price 
of 80 pounds sterling per ton has been 
established for exports to the United 
Kingdom, with price ranging from 850 
to 1,050 guilders a ton for shipments to 
the Netherlands and Germany. In 
United States currency equivalent, 
these prices are equal to 10.2 cents a 
pound for shipments to the United 
Kingdom and 10.1 to 12.5 cents a pound 
for shipments to the Netherlands and 
Germany. 


POST-WAR TRADE OF HONGKONG WITH THE OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 


Represented on the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East of the United Nations 


IMPORTS 
Value of Imports and Percentage of total Imports into Hongkong 


1948 February, 1950 March, 1950 
Sources % of Total % of Total % of Total & of Total 
HK$ Trade HK$ Trade HK$ Trade HK$ Trade 
Burma 34,241,261 1.65 18,403,904 67 — _ 134,245 05 
Ceylon .. 1,328,744 06 1,862,132 07 235,732 .09 177,475 .06 
French Indochina’ 30,179,253 1.45 21,508,457 -78 2,208,230 89 2,376,419 85 
India and Pakistan 47,484,152 2,28 90,346,595 3.28 34,456,953 13.86 29,365,655 10.52 
Malaya _.. ws 84,654,834 4.07 108,214,256 3.93 5,658,272 2.27 8,114,516 2.91 
Philippines 10,106,187 48 15,687,494 57 778,213 31 974,832 Bhs) 
Thailand .- 96,223,503 4.63 110,189,000 4.01 7,546,842 3.03 14,667,386 5.25 
United States of Indonesia |. 41,219,734 1.89 39,008,108 1.42 3,463,705 1.39 5,230,032 1.87 
Total South East Asia Region 345,437,668 16.63 405,219,946 14.73 54,347,947 21.85 61,040,560 21.86 
North China tincl. Manchuria) 135,618,239 6.52 233,996,191 8.51 28,107,834 11.30 28,383,539 10.17 
Middle China 41,372,093 1.99 58,041,805 2.11 4,703,215 1.89 6,834,259 2.45 
South China .. 253,610,857 12.21 301,453,817 10.96 11,230,980 4.52 17,238,898 6.17 
North Korea } ( 54,737,546 1.99 3,946,196 1.59 1,882,366 67 
) 41,685,791 2.00 ( 
South Korea ) ( 37,180,346 1.35 3,212,342 1,29 4,071,369 1.46 
Total North East Asia Region 472,286,980 22.73 685,409,705 24,92 51,200,567 20.59 58,410,431 20.92 
Total Trade of Hongkong 2,077,538,615 100.00 2,750,201,801 100.00 248,671,123 100.00 279,168,973 100.00 
EXPORTS 


Destinations 


Burma 

Ceylon 

French Indochina 

India and Pakistan 

Malaya = 

Philippines 

Thailand . 54 

United States of Indonesia .. 
Total South East Asia Region 

North China (incl. lag Ss 

Middle China 

South China .. 

North Korea ; 


South Korea ) % 
Total North East Asia Region 


Total Trade of Hongkong .. .. 


1948 


Value of Exports and Percentage of Total Exports from Hongkong 
1949 


February, 1950 March, 1959 


% of Total % of Total % of Total % of Total 

HKS Trade HK$ Trade HK$ Trade HK$ Trade 
12,092,635 -76 17,976,756 17 882,206 44 1,069,169 46 
7,388,226 AT 5,678,074 24 137,971 07 122,939 05 
19,199,533 1,21 19,654,104 84 1,279,693 64 1,315,728 7 
47,592,348 3.01 38,175,003 1.64 2,227,507 1.12 9,700,291 4.21 
204,748,623 12.94 240,042,182 10.35 20,807,970 10.47 24,713,256 10.73 
136,443,510 8.62 103,736,143 4.47 1,740,848 87 5.055,530 2.20 
140,153,461 8.85 115,842,678 5.00 5,819,895 2,93 4,865,013 2,11 
68,739,787 4.34 55,668,529 2.40 6,369,295 3.20 1,788,012 78 
636,358,123 40.20 596,773,469 25.73 39,265,385 19.76 48,629,938 21.11 
118,450,990 7.48 287,594,271 12.40 27,385,675 13.78 41,429,054 17.90 
58,178,569 3.67 158,072,320 6.81 30,989,511 15.59 36,888,789 16.02 
103,848,534 6.56 138,985,325 5.99 23,594,560 11.87 16,152,238 7.01 
( 49,480,309 2.13 525,076 .26 217,905 .09 

58,287,205 3.68 ( 

(74,342,313 3.20 2,311,483 1.16 4,815,996 2.09 
338,765,298 21.40 708,474,538 30.42 84,806,305 42,67 99,503,982 43.20 
. 1,582,739,010 100.00 2,318,795,377 100.00 198,748,151 100.00 100.00 


230,313,564 


750. 


‘ 
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Lace and Embroidery Exports from 

Philippines 

Conditions in the lace and embroidery 
industry in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines were considered to be as nearly 
normal by the end of 1949 as they had 
been since the end of the war. Costs 
of materials from the United States 
were at a reasonable level and piece 
work rates had been reduced 30 to 50 
percent. As a result, the value of em- 
broideries exported declined approxi- 
mately 14 percent during 1949 com- 
pared with 1948, although an increase 
of 18 percent in the actual quantity 
shipped was indicated, 

The United States bought more than 
99 percent (11,976,583 pesos’ worth) of 
the exports of embroidered goods dur- 
ing 1949. Embroidered articles pro- 


duced for export consist principally of 


infants’ wear, women’s. lingerie and 
blouses, and men’s hand-rolled hand- 
kerchiefs. Records based on_ ships’ 
manifests indicate that 1,590 tons were 
shipped. in 1949 compared with 1,298 
tons in 1948. Output during the year 
was believed to be the largest since the 
end of the war despite the decline in 
value from 13,917,556 pesos in 1948. 


_Costs of production have increased 
since the beginning of 1950. Members 
of the trade have suggested that this 


might affect future orders from the 
United States, but no serious altera- 
tion in the market is anticipated. 


New Rates of Thailand Customs 

The Thai Government has announced 
a revision of its customs tariff effective 
February 10, 1950, which raised the 
import duties on certain nonessential 
imports and lowered the rates on a 
number of export items. Import duties 
on cement, insecticides, and fungicides 
were lowered. 


The new rates are intended to en- 
courage exports, raise yields of agricul- 
tural products by lowering duties on 
insecticides and fungicides, and recover 
revenue losses brought about by reduc- 
tions by raising the rates on a number 
of nonessential items. 


The revised schedule includes a new 
provision listing items for exemption 
from the payment of import duties. 
The new exemption apovlies to articles 
which are subject to special considera- 
tion under terms of the United Nations 
Organization, under international law, 
or under any international agreement ; 
articles imported as contributions for 
relief and charitable purposes; and 
articles imported for use by the armed 
forces. These items are also to be 
exempted from the payment of export 
duties. 


The following list comprises the more 
significant items on which import duties 
were changed and shows the new and 
former rates (the latter in parentheses): 


Duty rate 
Item in baht 
Beer, including ale, ‘stout, porter, 
and..cider.” “Bulle. diter .c205.%. 4.50(3) 
Wine containing not more than 15 
percent of absolute alcohol: 
In casks or other large con- 
tainers)) 3020 Bulk liter ..  7.50(5) 
Sparkling, in bottle .. do ...... 33(22) 
Still, in bottle © .0... Os ciara 11.25(7.50) 
Wine containing more than 15 
percent of absolute alcohol 
but not more than 23 percent: 
In casks or other large con- 
tainers <i we Bulk litter ..  11.25(7.50) 
Sparkling, in bottle .. do ...... 37.50(25) 
Still, in bottle: .«...2-< dO" ieee 15(10) 
Note——Wine containing more than 
23 percent of absolute alcohol 
is regarded as “other spirits” 
and is dutiable at the indicat- 
ed rates, which have not been 
revised 
Liter of absolute alcohol ...... 50 
Minimum rate per bulk liter .. 25 
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Duty rate 
in baht 
Brandy, whisky, rum, gin, geneya; 
and imitations thereof 
Liter of absolute alcohol ...... 105(59) 
Minimum rate per bulk liter .. 52.50(3p) 
Cement for building and con- 
struction) oi... 0.5 metric ton .. 50(100) 
Percent ad 
valorem 
Insecticides and fungicides, in- 
cluding other chemical weed 
killers noninjurious to culti- 
Vated plants ic. Seance cies elo ciiris 5(25) 
Pyvethrum: wawsiesict/neaitnagienain ae Free(25) 
HONGKONG COMMODITY 


REPORTS 
(HK$1 equals 1/3d. or US 174% cents; 
1 picul equals 133.3 Ibs.) 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarn 


The ‘Cotton Piece Goods market. 
showed some activity during the week 
with buyers from the Philippines mak- 
ing substantial purchases, but prices 
remained low and at the close showed 
a further fall in several lines: in Grey 
Sheeting, Dragon Head fell to $39,80 
per piece, Pine & Crane to $36, and 
Japanese 2023 to $36.50; while Double 
Flying Dragon rose to $37.50 per piece. 
In Drills, Wing Tze rose to $40.50 per 
piece on some transactions, otherwise 
prices remained unchanged. In Black 
Cloth, Double Golden Tael and Golden 
Cup fell respectively to $46 and $43 
per piece. 

Some purchases of Cotton Yarn 
were made by dealers from China, In- 
dian yarns being most in demand: in 
10’s, Dawn Mills rose to $670 per bale, 
Flying Peacock and Jayashankar Mills 
to $670 per bale each, Gokak Mills to 
$680 and Kaleeswarar Mills to $660 per 
bale; in 20’s, Cannanore Mills, Edward 
Textiles, Petlad Bulakhidas Mills, 
Sirup & Co., and Let Century Pro- 
gress all.rose to $800 ver bale, Lakshmi 
Mills rose to $820, Jayashankar Mills. 


1950 
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to $790, Sree Meenakshi Mill to $845, 
and Tug of War and Water Moon to 
‘$840 and $1090 per bale respectively. 


Raw Cotton 


After the rise in prices in the pre- 
vious week, Raw Cotton took a fall, 
USA 1” declining to $1.92 per lb. and 
15/16” to $1.87, while %” 1st and 2nd 
‘quality remained at $1.82 and $1.80 re- 
spectively; Pakistan 48/49 NT-roller 
gin dropped to $1.90, LSS-roller gin 
fell to $1.85, 4F-roller gin fell to $1.78 
and 289F to $1.92 per lb. 


Metals 


Tientsin buyers were in the market 
for Mild Steel Plates, which introduced 
a note of optimism. The price of 4’ x 8’ 
1/16” rose $38 per picul, %,” 3/16” 
and %” increased to $29 and 5/16” 
with low stocks rose to $32 per picul; 
1/32”, however, fell to $45, 3/32” to 
$38 and 34” to $29, while %” and 5%” 
were offered at $35 per picul: 4’ x 16’ 
¥” and 5/16” fell to $33 per picul, 
while 38” was offered at $34 ver picul. 
Japanese Galvd. Mild Steel Sheets 
were in demand during the week in 
both thin and thick specifications, 
particularly by North China dealers; 
business was brisk and prices rose: 3’ 
x 7 (Japan) G30 increased to $7 per 
piece, as compared with a drop to $6.60 
experienced by the Belgian make 
‘which was not so popular; 3’ x 6’ 
(Japan) was offered at $5.50 ver piece. 
In the thick quality, Japanese 3 x 7’ 
G24 rose to 42 cents ver lb., G26 to 54 
cents and G28 to 56 cents per Ib., 
while the European 3 x 8’ G28 indent 
price was quoted at 40 cents and G26 
at 53 cents forward c.if., bringing the 
price after the inclusion of various 
charges higher than that of the Japan- 
ese make. 


Buyers from Thailand and China 
were heavily in the market for Zinc 
Sheets. This caused a rise in prices, 
especially as stocks are on the low side 
Owing to the reluctance of dealers to 
place large orders at present in view 
of the lower prices ruling on the local 
market than in Europe; the Polish 
make was most in demand. Prices 
were as follows: Polish G5 (almost out 
of stock) advanced’ to $123 per picul, 
while G6 rose to $116 and G7 and G8 
sold at $113 and 112 per picul respec- 
tively; the indent prices for G5, G6 
and G9 are quoted at £134, £131 and 
£121 per ton. Old stocks of Belgian 
G2 were purchased by local match 
factories at $136/$138 per picul, while 
G5 being in short supply rose to $123 
per picul. Used Zinc Sheets were sold 
at the increased price of $70 per picul. 

Offers of Japanese Wire Nails were 
made on the local market at the for- 
ward price of $29/$29.50 ver picul c.i.f. 
Hongkong for 1%” to 3”, which is 
lower than the price quoted for the 
European make. Little activity was 
shown during the week, the prices be- 
ing as follows: G15 1” $43 per picul, 
Gi4 1%” $42, Gi3 1%” and Gil 2” 
$38 each per picul, G12 134”, G7 4”, 
G6 5” and G5 6” $40 per picul, G10 
2%” and G8 3” $36 per picul; in kegs 
(250) 1144”-3”, Czech and Dutch (spot) 
stood at $36 and Polish (forward) at 
$32 per picul, while Belgian (including 
134”) stood at $37 per picul. Holders 
of Galvd. Wire were endeavouring to 
reduce their stocks for ready money 
and prices showed a downward ten- 
dency, except for G13 which rose to 
$42 per picul; G6 stood at $45, G8 at 
$43, G10 at $42, G12 at $38 per picul, 
G14 was offered at the lower rate of 
$39, G15 and G16 at $41 and G18 at 
$52 per picul, G17 remained at $50, 
G20 at $58, G22 at $60 and G24 at $65 
per picul. Wire Ends (Galvd.) dropped 


fist 


to $33 per ton. Wire Rods were in 
demand by local wire nail factories, 
but in the absence of demands from 
China prices remained low: British 1st 
quality 3/16” and 7/32” fell to $24.50 
and %4” to 24 per picul, French 2nd 
quality 3/16” and 7/32” remained at 
$20 and %” to %” stood at $19 per 
picul. 

Tinplate Waste was active with 
transactions by dealers from North 
China and Taiwan: coked Bethlehem 
18-24” upward tonnage packing sold at 
$67 per 200 lbs. and US Steel in case 
packing fetched $70 per case; Wilson’s 
Electrolytic Tinplate (USA) 18 x 24” 
sold at $60 per 200 lbs. and tonnage 
packing, ordinary quality, at $63 per 
200 lbs. 


Cement 


In the expectation of further drops 
in the price of Japanese cement, con- 
tinuous supplies of which are _ being 
shipped to the Colony, buyers have 
been holding back. The spot price for 
100 lb. bags fell further to $4.90 per 
bag, ex-ship remained at $97 per ton 
and the forward c.if. price stood at 
$90 per ton. Indochina Dragon brand, 
being up to the standard of the Japan- 
ese cement and equally cheap, was in 
demand by building contractors, the 
94 lb. bag selling at $5 per bag and 
ex-godown price being $4.90; the 1 
cewt. bag was quoted at $5.70. Tientsin 
Horse brand sold at the increased 
price of $6.20 per 1 cwt. bag, ex- 
godown tonnage packing standing at 
$120 per ton. Danish Bate brand white 
cement dropped to $13.20 per 1 cwt. 
bag, the cif. price remaining at $240 
per ton. Polish cement fell $95 per ton 
ex-godown, the 1 cwt. bag being quot- 
ed at $4.70 per bag. Emerald brand 
(Green Island) fell to $6.60 per 112 lb. 
bag (official price $6.25), the 94 Ib. 
bag standing at the official price of 
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$5.35 per bag; Emeralcrete rapid 
hardening (Green Island) 112 lb. bags 
sold at $7.70 (official price $7.25); 
Snowcrete British white cement fell to 
$58.50 per drum of 375 lbs. nett ($55). 
Snowcem British cement paint was 
quoted at the usual price of $58 per 
steel drum of 112 lbs. nett ex-godown. 


Glass 


Prices of Glass remained steady dur- 
ing the week, particularly where Chin- 
ese manufactured glass was concerned. 
This commodity increased in popularity 
and considerable quantities were absorb- 
ed by local merchants of the 3,000 cases 
which arrived recently. The price for 
this glass of 100’ 16 oz. was quoted at 
$25 per case while the French product 
of 100’ 16—180z. went for the same 
price to Korean buyers, later rising to 
$28 per case. Belgian glass of 200 ft. 
24 oz. stood firm at $70 per case. Bri- 
{ish cross-ruled glass improved _ to 
$1.20 per foot and coloured glass to 
£1.90. British 250 oz., thick, however, 
registered a drop to $42 ver case. On 
the other hand British insulight glass 
blocks 8 sq. in., improved slightly to 
$4.40 each, and the U.S.A. product of 
the same _ specification rose to $4.80. 
British glass cutters lst and 2nd quality 
were quoted at $19.50 and $14 respec- 
tively. 


Paper 


The Paver market continued dull 
and merchants in the Colony appear 
doubtful whether there can be any im- 
provement within the near future un- 
less the Chinese communist authorities 
lift the present ban on paper imports. 
Hongkong has always enjoyed the 
position of principal supplier to China, 
providing at least 70% of China’s 
needs and therefore the existing ban 
on imports has had a bad effect on the 
local market. At the vresent time the 
local market depends mainly upon 
Korea, South China and the Philippines 
for its outlet which, however, account 
for only some 20% of the total con- 
sumption. 

Newsprint in reels in 31” and 43” 
and 52 gr. showed a decline of 2% 
cents,,ver lb. Bond paper without 
water mark 32 lbs. white was quoted 
at $17.80 per ream. Cigarette paper 
also was dull, Lion Brand 20 x 30 
(British) fell to $17.50 per ream and 
No Mark 20 x 30 (British) to $16.50. 
M.G. Pure: Sulphite 30 x 40” dropped 
to $11 per ream M.G. Sulphite Paper 
40 lbs. 35 x 47 dropped to $19.50, but 
on the other hand 47 lbs. 35 x 47 rose 
to $21.60 as did 47 lbs. 35 x 47 (brown) 
to $22.30. A slight increase was also 
registered in Manifold paper 16 lbs. 
white to $10.80 per ream and MG. 
Ribbed Kraft 50-100 lbs to 49 cents per 
ream. Newsprint in roll in all qualities 
showed a downward tendency although 
some transactions were concluded with 
Korean buyers for Norwegian news- 
print at 31.8 cents per lb.; this price 
was however considered high. Prices 
in Canton were reported to be ap- 
proximately 100% higher than those 
ruling on the Hongkong market, due 
to the ban on the importation of for- 
eign paper. 


Rubber 

In spite of the continued rise of the 
price of Rubber in Singapore, the local 
market has not responded to the extent 
that might have been expected, owing 
to a lack of buying support from Can- 
ton, this being caused by decreased 
demands in Shanghai which led to a 
fall in prices and a return of the com- 
modity to Canton where it could be 
disposed of at a profit. However, with 
continuous demands from Korean buy- 
ers and falling stocks prices improved 
to a certain extent; sales of No. 1 
were effected at $220 per picul, but 
No. 2 rose to $225 and No. 3 as high 
as $230 per picul on certain transac- 
tions. 


Vegetable Oils, Ores and Other China 

Produce 

The low price of Tungoil (Woodoil) 
on the local market has been an in- 
centive to North China exporters to 
make direct shinoments abroad, thereby 
avoiding the additional cost involved 
in re-exports from Hongkong. Quant- 


ities despatched to the Colony from the 
north have consequently fallen off 
considerably, apart from orders by 
local merchants for transhipment 
abroad, the bulk of the supplies re- 
ceived coming from South © China 
through Macao. The South China au- 
thorities are taking steps to control 
tungoil exports in order to steady 
prices and avoid the speculative ele- 
ment which is otherwise apt upon oc- 
casion to take control of the situation. 
Transactions in Tungoil were compara- 
tively few during the week some sales 
were effected at $151.50 per picul, but 
the price subsequently fell to $149 per 
picul, with two-weeks forward at $148 
per picul. Stocks held in Hongkong’ - 
amount to over 1000 tons. Teaseed Oil 
has been affected by a lack of demand 
from abroad, but an increase in price 
in Canton leads to the expectation that 
an improvement may take place locally: 
4% acid was sold at $146.50 and $145: 
per picul, one-week forward falling to 
$144.50. The demand for Aniseed Oif 
15% was slight and the price fell fur— 
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ther to $650 per picul. Tuientsin and 


Tsingtao Groundnut Oil showed an 
increase in price to $120 per picul 
following an upward trend in North 


China; a large shipment from Thailand, 
however, brought down the price of 
Deer brand ‘A’ in tins to $146 per picul, 
while Camel & Ball remained at $151 
per picul. 


The shortage in mineral Ores as a 
result of controls imposed by the Com- 
munist authorities makes it difficult for 
merchants to complete deliveries and 
has brought about-a rise in prices: 
Tungsten (Wolfram) Ore 65% rose to 
$275 per picul, although the 52% ore 
fell to $180. Kwangsi Tin Ingots 99% 
rose to $580 per picul, the USA cif. 
quotation being US 78 cents per lb. as 
against the previous offer of 74 cents; 
Singapore Marked Banker 99.75% was 
quoted at $600 ver picul, as a result of 
falling stocks. 


The market in Cassia Lignea was 
dull with few important transactions. 
The West River product, in bulk, fell 
to $30 per picul, the 84-catty and 60- 
catty packings remaining respectively 
at $41 and $47 per picul; Tunghing 


Cassia whole rose to $80 per oicul. 
West River Ramie showed some  ac- 
tivity, the price rising to $190 per 


picul, but the Szechuan product fell to 
$172 with satisfaction of Japanese re- 
quirements. East River Rosin rose to 
$30 ver picul with several transactions. 
Nanning Aniseed Star 1st quality, with 
little doing, fell in price to $88 per 
picul, the Haiphong product dropping 
to $86 per picul. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL REPORT 


In the past two weeks most chemicals 
advanced a little, but a small, portion 
still went down, with the remainder at 
a standstill. The business recorded 
seemed more than in previous weeks, 
as import and export permits in North 
and Central China were renewed. As 
more steamers are endeavouring to 
enter the port of Shanghai, here and 
there the merchants are in enthusiastic 
expectation regarding the resumption 
of mutual marine communication, and 
this was the second cause to stimulate 
the quiet market. Although the mar- 
ket moved somewhat upward, yet over 
ninety percent of chemicals are still 
under indent price. Many importers 
do not wish to sell their stock when 
the market looks upwards. 


Basing upon the public feeling, the 
last two weeks seemed to be the period 
of impregnation, and there should be 
soon an improvement in business. It 
is expected that if the market will 
turn gradually up there will still be 
some time when the market will rule 
about ten percent below the indent 
price. As at that figure sellers’ loss 
would be not so great as before, they 
may rush out their stock soon and as 
for the buyers’ part they still feel that 
Hongkong price being cheaper than 
that in country of origin and delivery 
being prompt, they will take up here 
their market requirement. 
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Caustic soda solid. Last month many 
thousand drums were shipped to South 
East Asia, where the market has been 
saturated and price level approached 
Hongkong, therefore last week the 
business recorded for this item rapidly 
declined. ICI Crescent brand 300 kg 
drums sold from $104 per drum down 
to $90, and USA origin 700 lb drums 
from $98 to $87 per drum. Paraffin 
wax. Market moved up. Rather big 
business was recorded. Buyers specially 
interested in wax of higher melting 
point. AMP 160/165 nine slabs to one 
carton fully refined grade sold around 
$63 per vicul, and AMP 143/150 of the 
same packing and grade at $60. The 
AMP 130/134 eight slabs to one carton 
of semi refined sold from $45 to $47 
per picul. There was also. small 
quantity of Getz slack wax sold out at 
$42 picul. Vaseline. Snow white grade 
400 lb drums sold at 44%c. per lb. It 
is for export. DNCB. Scores of tons 
were sold. It was bought for export to 
North China. Price advanced thirty 
percent as compared with last report. 
It may be deemed as the brightest 
feature during last two weeks. Firstly 
English origin 64 cwt or 5 cwt or 300 
kg or 500 lb drums sold 40c. per lb 
and now is about 53c., and the USA 
origin Monsanto 600 lb drums sold as 
high as 55c. The present price is still 
much below indent. 

Sulphur powder. Market sluggish 
with occasional business. Whether 100 
lb or 50 kg paper bags sold lowest $6.20 
and highest $6.40 per picul. Sodium 
hydrosulphite. Price is firm. USA 
origin 250 Ib drums sellers bid at $120 
per picul, whereas the France origin 1 
cwt drums sold a few lots around $112 
per picul. Zine chloride. More or less 
inquiries on the market. English origin 
1 ewt drums dealers bought at $700 
per long ton, and sold at $720 to $740. 
The Belgium origin of 1 cwt drums is 
about $800. Bleaching powder 70%. 
USA origin 130 lb drums sold $1.55 
per lb. Small business was recorded. 
Bleaching powder 35%. Export de- 
mands for Amoy and local consump- 


tion. Red Heart brand 50 kg drums 
sold from $24 per drum up to $25. 
Market firm. Lithopone. Price up- 


ward step by step. German origin of 
50 kg bags or 100 kg or 250 kg barrels 
sold from 26c. up to 30c. per lb. 
Glacial acetic acid. When the Italy 
origin 25 kg carboys sold from 46c. per 
lb up to 49c., there was a sale of 47c. 
only. However, the market looks up- 
ward. Local consumption increases due 
to making sour fruits and vinegar to 
meet summer requirement and export 
demand is also on the market. The 
Canada origin 50 lb aluminum drums 
sold cheaper at 45c. only. If the alu- 
minum drum packing is not regarded 
by buyers, it is better for exports as 
it is not so easy to be broken as car- 
boys. 

Potassium nitrate. India origin large 
crystals 100 kg bags sold a rather big 
lot at $42.50 per picul. Soda ash. Stock 
of USA origin 100 lb paper bags dense 
grade declined. It is sold from $15 per 
bag up to $15.50. However, the ICI 
Crescent brand 90 kg bags dense grade, 
as it always forms hard mass con- 


tent, sold between $26.80 and $27 per 
bag. Rosin. Market alive again. Some 
North China and Taiwan buyers in- 
terested. WW. grade 515 lb drums 
sold from $42 up to $47 per picul. The 
N grade of 510 lb drums sold $41 only. 
East River origin 200 lb cases No. 1 
quality sold $28 per picul. Sodium sul- 
phide solid. Market active. Scores of 
tons business was concluded in last two 
weeks. English origin 5 cwt drums 
sold $340 per long ton, and ICI Chin- 
chin brand 5 ewt drums sold around 
$375, and Double Key brand 6 cwt 
drums; same price as Chinchin’s. It is 
expected that the dyeing materials 
such as this, and sulphur black, and 
DNCB will have a lot of business in 
the near future. Sulphur black. Na- 
tional’s No. 693 100 catty drums sold 
from $178 per picul up to $200. Con- 
siderable business was done. Niagara 
blue. National’s No. 140 100 catty 
drums sold $440 per picul. Citric acid. 
This is the most distressing item in 
the past two weeks, as it dropped a 
broad margin. The granular form of 
1 cwt wooden barrels now may be 
available at 90c. per Ib. Notwithstand- 
ing summer season, price came down. 
Very few inquiries. The crystals form 
1 cwt plywood drums since it soid $1.20 
per lb, no more business was heard. 
MBT. Small business recorded, but 
price firm. English Monsanto 224 lb 
metal drums sold between $1.13 and 
$1.16 per lb. Shellac. Small lots were 
sold at $303 per picul for the No. 1 
superfine quality of 164 lb cases. Zinc 
oxide. South Africa origin white seal 
1 cwt bags sold from 55c. per lb up 
to 57c. The market is expected more 
active. Pheno!. Market advanced. USA 
origin Monsanto 450 lb drums _ sold 
from 72c. per lb up to 85c., and Aus- 
tralia origin now sold 8lc. USA origin 
200 lb drums sold 80c. per lb too. 
However. the 475 lb drums of USA 
origin sold a big lot at 7244c. only, as 
this packing is not welcome by every 
buyer and the offer is big, therefore it 
may be obtained at a cheaper figure. 


Potassium chlorate. Rather big de- 
mands by match factories. Partly for 
local consumption and partly for ex- 
port to Macau. USA origin 225 lb metal 
drums sold from 40c. per lb un to 44c., 
and the Finland origin 50 kg cases at 
40c. Swiss make 50 kg barrels at 42c. 
The Soviet origin 45 kg cases of faint 
yellow color also sold a lot at 34c. per 
lb. Now many sellers always bid 
higher, as their stock is still much 
below indent price. Sodium _ bichro- 
mate. More inquiries on the market. 
Business was done in Australia origin 
560 lb drums at 29c. per lb first; now 
it is about 35c. The South Africa 
origin 250 kg drums sold 8lc. per lb. 
It is expected to advance once again. 
DDT. This disinfectant powder of 
USA origin Monsanto 100 lb drums is 
about $2.70 per lb. Red amorphous 
phosphorus. It is. also eagerly de- 
manded by match factories like potas- 
sium chlorate. Canada origin 110 Ib 
cases sold lowest $125 per case highest 
$155. Japan origin KDK brand of the 
game packing sold $135 per case. Con- 
tinuous demands on the market, it is 
anticipated to advance vagain. Sodium 
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bicarbonate. ICI brand 100 kg bags 
sold $32.50 per bag. Nitric acid. Japan 
origin 66 kg jars sold 50c. lb. Its 
specific gravity is not more than 40 
degrees Baumes. Calcium carbonate. 
Japan origin light grade 50 kg bags 
sold $310 per metric ton. Extract of 
quebracho. Small lot was sold at $77 
per bag for Crown brand 105 lb bags. 
Extract of mimosa. Elephant 112 lb 
bags sold a lot at $49 per bag. Formalin. 
493 lb drums English origin sold a lot 
at 25c. per lb. Carbon tetrachloride. 
Japan origin 300 kg drums sold a lot 
at $1.40 per lb. Indent price from USA 
is 80c. only. It was consumed by 
Taiwan buyers. Aniline oil. USA ori- 
gin 450 lb drums sellers asked for 55c. 
per lb. Both aniline oil and DNCB are 
used for making dyestuffs, however, 
DNCB now is in good demand whereas 
this item has received no _ inquiries. 
Ammonium — chloride. In previous 
years when ammonium sulphate is 
dear, it was adopted as a_ substitute 
for fertilizer. Now no purchase for a 
year. There were some _ inquiries, 
probably for making dry battery, as 
zine chloride, which is also a dry cell 
material, has been sold here. English 
origin 142 cwt bags is about $530 per 
long ton. Sodium silicate. Crescent 
brand 340 kg drums sold small lots at 
$120 per drum. 


HONGKONG IMPORTS OF COTTON 
PIECE GOODS 


Monthly 
Average March 
1949 1950 
Yds. Yds. 

United Kingdom . 464,068 616,620 
Malayacys ore: 724,635 2,195,126 
British N. Borneo 75 — 
ENGNG: Se iiats eyeceqeee 202,725 4,507,633 
North China ..... 2,598,291 157,000 
GEO ae eee 583 1,200 
South fed Dh eee 209,336 —_ 
Central America . 12,495 — 
SV DE: ceitcharte sra-cans — “= 
Holland oairacticsest 39,495 59,305 
DADAMGM. crac no ete 554,531 494,863 
Macao) Si cie..ih2 805,658 70,870 
Philippines ...... 53,812 — 
a Se eA ioiays 346,977 439,523 
Wanadar tines. sctsseis.- 210 a 
Korea, South .... 66,667 — 
Belgium sas deka 1,183 — 
Germany ....... 2,728 18,495 
Fahy ener. Po se 61,120 200 
PEARCE occ enn 2 146,615 4,000 
Switzerland 5,742 5,312 
Czechoslovakia 17,700 101,951 
Norway -. oc. sews» 6,401 _— 
Sweden si. jc.cnern 167 — 
Ota rt. sese res 6,321,213 8,672,098 


Note:— The unit of measurement is piece 
lengths in Yards, since no data are 
available on widths to enable 
measurement to be made in square 
yards. Widths vary from 54 inches 
to 27 inches. 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON & RAYON 
PIECE GOODS FROM 
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HONGKONG 

Monthly 
PIECE GOODS Average 
COTTON 1949 
Yds. 

United Kingdom . 4,035 
Assstralia. .iavesisiy 229,451 
COVION Moria scale gore 24,554 
‘Walaa suustare ctetote 1,710,158 
New Zealand .... 11,986 
British E. Africa 284,335 
British W. Africa 48,896 
British S. Africa 141,931 
British N. Borneo 101,507 
British W. Indies 16,209 
INGA. acabitroccorpae 18,167 

British Common- 
wealth of Na- 

tions, Other ... 142,218 
Burma: eer 7,049 
China, North 5,501 
505 Middle»)... 286,945 

» South 509,089 
Central America 1,020 
Cuba. es Sac sv atee 50 
Denmark aeicisice's sie 36,000 
Elhasai. Be e.cek 56,407 
French Indochina 26,034 


June 8 
Monthly 
PIECE GOODS Average March 
COTTON 1949 1950 
Yds. Yds. 
March Holland .....--- 2,000 _— 
1950 Rragiesh tate nenersie oon 157,274 a 
Yds. Fapan ls tran cbrarens 957 i 
157,240 Korea, North <:.- 411,808 40,800 
199.406 Korea, South .... 49,724 — 
eT Maes Ow ae tas eke 1,254,606 639,422 
United States of 
ss Indonesia ..... 75,173 20,880 
~ ANORWayene en ee 251 = 
ae, OMAN cece aie wee oe 115,753 — 
13.000 Pakistan ......-. 1,208,233 — 
105.258 Philippines ...... 639,267 17,725 
15300 Port E. Africa 28,433 5,000 
a ‘Mhailandee. erode 1,291,866 70,672 
Swedene: sm eames 13,917 71,000 
Uns Awan. oer, 596 8,000 
Ihaly sake aa aeos iq) — 
gee Other Countries 333,849 31,045 
1.465.831 Total, peace 9,245,253 4,939,754 
nears RAYON PIECE 
3 GOODS asses 639,555 384,107 
20,140 RAYON MIXTURES 
= PIECE GOODS 34,791 33,228 
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FAR EASTE 


Hongkong’s Imports and Exports for 1949 
Rice, Gallnuts, Dyestuffs, Acetic Acid & Acetic Anhydride 


(HK$1 equals 1/3d or US 1742 cents) 
(1 picul equals 133.3 Ibs.) 
RICE 

Rice, as the staple food of the Chin- 
ese members of the community, forms 
one of the principal imports into the 
Colony. With the state of uncertainty 
existing in China, especially during the 
latter part of last year, refugees both 
rich and poor poured into Hongkong 
until it is now estimated that the popu- 
lation has risen to over 2 million, more 
than 90% of which relies upon a plenti- 
ful supply of rice. 

The main sources for the importation 
of rice are Thailand, Burma and Indo- 
china. China, for some years past 
having been unable to meet the require- 
ments of her own people in this respect, 
has not been able to furnish much in the 
way of exports to Hongkong and since 
the change in government restrictions 
upon exports have been imposed which 
make it impossible for the Colony to 
obtain supplies from the mainland. The 
Hongkong Govt. has also been obliged 
to prohibit exports of rice, so that very 
little of the quantity entering the Col- 
ony can be sent out,—a reversal of the 
pre-war custom of transhipping great 
quantities to China. 


HONGKONG IMPORTS OF RAYON 
& RAYON MIXTURES 


Monthly 
Average March 
1949 1950 
Yds; Yds. 
United Kingdom . 71,108 162,577 
MELA VA «sirens css eedicone 16,667 7,148 
SATE bg Gens Gere ae 36 — 
China, North 4 — 
Pee Middle: crc 2,061 — 
Czechoslovakia 5,908 — 
ANCE: €o.,s suave 6,226 2,209 
Germany ....... 746 6,546 
Foland) syiceunrtts 3,484 346 
Japanne® oclamasocr 421,307 581,004 
IMaCaO wens. cals. tans 1,202 200 
MbalGA « achtrese os 76,943 39,168 
Philippines ...... 79,277 — 
Switzerland ..... 6,805 5,702 
NTIS et Acomtets, araate-« ‘0 659,969 852,124 
INGrWia'ys Seneen sxest= < 270 — 
Thailand <a. + sia« 8,852 — 
All Other Countries 2,740 — 
Total gayasss asst 1,363,605 1,657,024 
HONGKONG IMPORTS OF 
COTTON YARN 
Monthly 
Average March 
1949 1950 
Ibs. Ibs. 
United Kingdom . 527,308 206,597 
Trdg Sheree eee i 618,558 3,464,170 
Malaya Sale pect 5,167 — 
China, North 689,259 317,420 
3. South ede — 
Meyptr eoone. sen ‘ = 
Holand yearns 285 — 
WEISS Al eh .hentve 2,660 — 
ACALY, sPtevetitote teats oe 41,886 — 
otal pease see a 2,136,885 3,988,187 


During 1949, Hongkong’s total im- 
ports and exports of whole white and 
brown as well as broken rice came to 
1,271,196 piculs valued at HK$63,445,- 
116. Imports totalled 1,253,741 piculs 
in amount of $62,683,456, and exports 
17,455 piculs valued at $761,660, an 
excess in imports of 1,236,286 piculs 
amounting to $61,921,796. 

White rice (whole other than broken) 
formed the major part of the trade 
with imports amounting to 1,230,070 
piculs valued at $62,121,956 and exports 
16,212 piculs at $718,148. Practically 
all of the imports came from Thailand 
with 916,244 piculs at $46,455,684 and 
Burma 312,876 piculs at $15,635,828. 
Exports went mainly to China, those 
shown under Macao being intended for 
that country, although small quantities 
also went to South Korea and Japan. 

Brown rice (whole other than 
broken) came entirely from Indochina, 
imports amounting to 10,441 piculs 
valued at $341,185. 

Broken rice was from Thailand with 
a small quantity from Indochina, im- 
ports totalling 13,230 piculs at $220,315; 
exports which amounted to 1,243 piculs 
at $43,512 went entirely to Macao. 

The tables below give further details 
of transactions in rice: 


White Rice (whole other than broken) 


Imports 
Piculs 

PHAWANG jy. ainjasindisis/aiciae - 916,244 46,455,684 
Jahbiainey Ui ganmmanagaeanen 312,876 15,635,828 
Indochina: jr. crete oles 870 25,864 
North Korea ... 34 1,680 
South Korea .... 23 1,200 
Portugal) irs. sisi sineeiee 23 1,700 
Potale yew. eis 1,230,070 62,121,956 

Exports 

Piculs $ 
Macao 3,272 136,300 
North China .. 2,520 120,000 
South China 1,764 69,120 
Central China 1,470 72,000 
South Korea 980 32,000 
PFAPAN  asesfeisins ae 661 40,874 
EAN Ce ie: Stearate tee ine 6 us 54 
Other countries \.........2) 5,544 247,800 
EOLA smctieisariniananiesion 16,212 718,148 


Monthly ict ay Monthly oie! 


Piculs Piculs 

Jan. 136,167 6,757,797 750 33,600 
Feb. 82,877 4,144,698 181 10,124 
Mar. 368 18,420,444 nil nil 
April 89,005 4,450,224 5,040 224,800 
May 53,881 2,738,572 3,576 151,870 
June 88,838 4,611,697 nil nil 
July 89,149 4,459,323 nil nil 
Aug. 144,886 7,054,577 1,302 55,000 
Sept. 22,284 1,476,235 2,681 129,974 
Oct. 26,316 1,362,575 2,522 102,700 
Nov. 112,613 5,826,390 160 10,080 
Dec. 16,650 819,424 nil nil 

Total 1,230,070 62,121,956 16,212 718,148 


Rice, Brown (whole other than broken) 


Imports 

Piculs $ 
Indoehina, 7 ws.. cure 10,441 341,185 
Monthly Imports . 
Jan. to Oct. . nil nil 
November : 7,417 219,415 
December /.. 3,024 341,185 
BOtal Wrens csctece 10,441 341,185 
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Rice, Broken 


Imports 
Picul $ 
ED allan rnc vst sieeale 13,200 219,415 
Endochina— s.jcnemsitn sos 900. 
SOUS E ie toreta(o97s c-rierntenttes 13,230 220,315 
Exports 
Piculs $ 
WiRCAG™ Gatien Pasar sorts 1,243 43,512 
Monthly Imports 
January to April ...... nil nil 
NLR 6 | -trirocscariafainin arose ontarere 30 900 
June to October ...... ni nil 
WOVEMDEr fives dace 13,200 219,415 
December wsiniomss ote ni nil 
Total” Caccic tte aneet 13,230 220,315 
Monthly Exports 
January to November nil nil 
December ico ssa 1,243 43,512 
GALLNUTS 


Gallnuts form an essential raw mate- 
rial in the dyestuffs industry, possess- 
ing as they do a high adhesive quality. 
The bulk of those produced in China 
come from Szechuan and Kwangsi, and 
a smaller quantity also comes from 
South Korea though inferior in quality. 
The trade is, however, a small one as 


production is limited through various 
causes, 

During 1949 imports and _ exports 
through Hongkong totalled 41,866 
piculs valued at $3,828,226. Imports 
were 12,350 wpiculs to the value of 


$926,354 and exports 29,516 piculs val- 
ued at $2,901,872, showing an export 
excess of 17,166 piculs at $1,975,518 
which was obtained either from stocks 
stored in Hongkong when merchants 
despatched their goods from Shanghai 
and other large cities to the security of 
the Colony before the advance of the 
communist armies, or from smuggled 
supplies, 

From China (including Macao) 10,089 
piculs valued at $732,224 were import- 
ed; the major exports went to Japan 
11,577 piculs at $1,247,032, the USA 
6357 piculs at $584,550 and the United 
Kingdom with 4764 piculs at $436,832. 

Further particulars are given in the 
following tables: 


Gallnuts 

Imports 

Piculs $ 
South China 4,808 336,728 
North China 3,328 230,362 
South Korea ... 2,212 186,921 
Macao i.e LOT, 100,134 
Central China 756 65,000 
Burkey ewes ais 41 7,000 
IWVALR YG. acai hati teuy ieee 8 209 
Motal “seer. 12,350 926,354 

Exports 

Piculs $ 
DABS wen wiehesiitiesis ase te 11,577 1,247,032 
REISUALS srartenioee tay aaiarertigts 6,357 584,550 
United Kingdom ...... 4,764 436,832 
PPAN CEs Beis. eerie venh cher 1,910 181,849 
TS art oxhiptemiesive se saxuutktertne 1,838 158,269 
eniMmiayiy™ iota + wucderele een 1,260 120,074 
Holland ..... 1,054 105,139 
West Africa 336 33,000 
North China 280 22,400 
Belgium 94 10,267 
South Korea 20 800 
Macao y.ia-: 0. 15 650 
Indochina 11 1,010 
MPOUaL © irae cautentente 29,516 2,901,872 
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Monthly Imports Monthly oe 
3 ; 


Piculs Piculs 

Jan. 3,081 203,365 8,627 936,864 
Feb. 1,304 125,777 2,025 194,569 
Mar. 1,854 113,108 1,380 148,280 
Apr. 399 24,770 1,556 161,095 
May 1,826 121,989 2,553 211,723 
June 50 9,45 924 83,580 
July 249 19,835 2,332 201,989 
Aug. 1,337 133,992 2,786 262,364 
Sept. 390 22,213 1,558 150,852 
Oct. 158 10,709 1,821 159,520 
Nov. 677 51,396 1,767 170,552 
Dec. 1,025 89,750 2,187 220,484 

Total 12,350 926,354 29,516 2,901,872 
DYESTUFFS 


The trade of Hongkong during 1949 
in Dyestuffs (prepared from coal tar) 
and natural Indigo amounted to a total 
of 146,409 piculs valued at $76,471,660. 
Imports amounted to 96,804 npiculs val- 
ued at $34,172.619 and exports to 89,605 
piculs at $42,299,041, or a_ balance of 
7,199 piculs to the value of $8,126,422. 


The United States was the principal 
supplier, about 45% or 25,523 piculs 
valued at $13 million coming from that 
‘source; Great Britain was second with 
19,509 piculs amounting to $8.7 m,, 
France third with 4.501 piculs valued 
at $3.6 m., and Switzerland and Ger- 
many fourth and fifth with 2,395 piculs 
at $4 m. and 2,177 piculs at $2.2 m. 
respectively. Almost 50% of the ex- 
ports went to North China or 43,980 
piculs valued at $23.8 m., South. China 
coming second with 20,788 piculs at $6 
™m. 


Dyestuffs prepared from coal tar; 


natural Indigo 

Imports 

Piculs $ 
LO ke SRO Gs coe Sea 25,523 13,151,463 
United Kingdom ...... 19,509 8,715,345 
Serance Beira s sci. 4,501 3,601,183 
Switzerland” “)).....:.%. 2,395 4,126,478 
Germany Po tenead oe ote 2,177 2,207,020 
REALM) acc oe yf 7195 1,497,942 
North China (20)... 3.6.04 452 45,000 
North Korea .......... 376 225,600 
Holland 210 56,093 
Malaya 208 158,717 
Canada 181 59,275 
Macao 176 68,908 
Australia 129 50,906 
Belgium 105 13,972 
Spain arate 23 173,792 
South Korea 22 12,720 
Japan ; : 15 6,265 
South China 7 1,940 
BEORA vitepbiriacsetisaees, 56,804 34,172,619 

Exports 

Piculs $ 
North, (China: jcc cone. 43,980 23,803,689 
‘south China .........: 20,788 6,111,018 
Central. (China ......... 8,457 3,552,730 
Sthaiands —ayseiaeenic cic 5,063 1,733,854 
North Korea) ais ccecinn 3,601 1,975,650 
South Korea .......... 2,822 1,561,262 
Macao 2,056 695,921 
Malaya 1,161 1,263,695 
Indonesia 839 916,222 
Australia 404 192,419 
Burma 343 340,658 
United Kingdom ...... 35 30,919 
ROLANICE! MN sNeratiiste,a ticle bee 18 18,550 
South America ........ 16 30,500 
SPSUAM ocicinsctae aisias nario wks 11 65,974 
Indochina 8 3,480 
BEN Daten narenrernienes. aciese 3 2,500 
Total 89,605 42,299,041 
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Non-Military Business in Japan on Yen Basis 


All non-military business in Japan 
will be put on a yen basis and internal 


business activities involving foreign 
exchange will become subject to 
Japanese Government control after 


July 1, this year, it was announced by 
General MacArthur on May 8. 


Monthly Imports Monthly signe a 
$ 


Piculs Piculs 

Jan. 2,979 2,229,657 4,274 2,096,108 
Feb. 4,104 2,154,748 6,133 3,403,549 
March 8,291 3,853,300 8,744 3,151,911 
April 6,112 2,460,285 3,671 1,846,282 
May 7,225 5,348,019 4,348 2,217,338 
June 2,892 1,498,212 5,374 2,931,042 
July 2,120 2,213,081 3,637 1,181,914 
Aug. 4,219 2,914,110 3,935 1,640,079 
Sept. 4,113 2,282,560 9,003 2,936,435 
Oct. 2,505 1,315,632 10,083 5,086,924 
Nov 4,423 3,167,805° 14,843 17,381,380 
Dec 7,821 4,735,210 15,560 8,426,079 

Total 56,804 34,172,619 89,605 42,299,041 


ACETIC ACID & ACETIC 

ANHYDRIDE 

Hongkong’s imports and exports of 
Acetic Acid and Acetic Anhydride in 
1949 totalled 24,712 piculs valued at 
$3,023,120; imports: were 13,250 piculs 
valued at $1,469,048 and exports 11,462 
piculs at $1,554,072, a difference of 1,788 
piculs to the value of $85,024. 

The principal suppliers were Holland 
with 5602 piculs valued at $581,404, the 
USA with 4416 piculs at $561,083 and 
Italy 2797 piculs at $264,196. 

The main' exports went to North 
China 6238 piculs $905,935, South China 
2606 piculs $362.059 and South Korea 
1190 piculs $172,845. 


Acetic Acid & Acetic Anhydride 


Imports 

Piculs $ 
NE KOVNLTEYs UN OOM EOE aaron 5,602 581,404 
Ui. (SrA acres 4,416 561,083 
Gal yates Wcrccleptnenes areca 2,797 264,196 
United Kingdom 153 24,232 
Malaya 115 15,660 
Japan 83 9,559 
Canada 82 12,590 

Macao 2 3: 

Li Noy 0 Wiis tne cis testo r 13,250 1,469,048 

Exports 

Piculs $ 
North: (China! ay... 0. 220% 6,238 905,935 
South: ‘China’ %..........%.. 2,606 362,059 
South Korea... 3208 1,190 172,845 
Phailand ehh); sce cen 766 30,130 
Central China’ sii. 429 53,416 
Belgium, Qeadeyas.e verdes 133 14,562 
North) Korea) uc des. 57 9,340 
Macao. Fai wcnaleninoee 22 2,785 
Malaya. | .ahrisccn enn 21 3,000 
Poy Ges ol AR coro th 11,462 1,554,072 
Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 

Piculs $. Piculs $ 
Jan. 397 266,500 320 53,204 
Feb. 86 11,400 552 93,707 
Mar. 462 62,050 447 67,572 
April 788 101,890 229 50,590 
May 2,255 257,906 1,405 143,010 
June 508 56,085 615 59,869 
July 661 61,257 678 84,459 
Aug. 167 16,339 656 86,868 
Sept. 828 83,619 1,350 192,928 
Oct. 3,132 294,818 1,005 126,801 
Nov. 968 118,652 2,025 228,296 
Dec. 2,998 338,532 2,180 366,768 
Total 13,250 1,469,048 11,462 1,554,072 


Beginning July 1 the indigenous yen 
will replace the SCAP-issued “foreign 
trade payment certificate’ which is 
expected to be withdrawn from circu- 
lation simultaneously. Private foreign 
currency bank accounts will terminate 
and special “convertible yen” bank 
account will be opened instead. Start- 
ing on the same date SCAP exchange 
licensing will cease and the Japanese 
Government will take over responsibi- 
lity for licensing any internal activities 
involving foreign exchange dealings 
under the Foreign Trade and Exchange 
Control Law. : 

The plan is a further sweeping move 
to restore the Japanese economy to 
normalcy, and these actions are ex- 
pected to aid materially in increasing 
the utility of the yen and strengthen- 
ing its international value. The 
announced measures complete the 
transfer of exchange control functions 
to the Japanese Government which 
assumed responsibility with respect to 
exports on Dec. 1, 1949, and imports 
on Jan. 1, 1950. 

The Overseas Supply Stores, Traders 
Hotels, and special commercial en-' 
trant office buildings will accept pay- 
ment in yen after the first of July. 
This follows closely the conversion of 
the Export Bazaars to a complete yen 
basis effective May 9. 

Imported gasoline, fuel oil and 
lubricants will also be sold for yen. 
Quantities in excess of the regular 
Japanese ration will be made available 
against special ration coupons to be 
issued upon conversion of foreign ex- 
change to yen or cashing of a “con- 
vertible yen” check in an amount equal 
to the landed cost of the petroleum 
products. 

To provide the basic necessities for 
all its residents regardless of their 
nationality or personal foreign ex- 
change resources, the Japanese Govern- 
ment will allocate periodically from its 
foreign exchange budget the funds re- 
quired by the Overseas Supply Stores 
to purchase appropriate imports. The 
right to purchase at these stores will 
be allowed only to non-Occupation 
foreign nationals who can satisfactorily 


demonstrate their need for foreign 
manner of living goods. Critical items 
will be placed under ration control 


with special ration books issued by the 


Japanese Government to authorized 
personnel, 
With the termination of private 


foreign currency bank accounts foreign 
residents and those firms who have a 
legitimate requirement therefor will be 
authorized to deposit foreign exchange 
instruments in special “convertible 
yen” accounts to be maintained by 
designated foreign exchange banks, 
both Japanese and foreign. With- 
drawals from these accounts will be 
freely convertible into the currency of 
deposit for remittance abroad, and 
transfers among accounts of the same 
currency will likewise by freely per- 
mitted. : 
Convertible yen checks will be used 
for all allowable foreign exchange pay- 


~ national airlines and 


1950 
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ments in Japan, such as payment of 
salaries to nonexchange _ residents, 
foreign currency insurance premiums, 
purchase of imported goods from 
specially licensed shops, etc. Such 
checks will be negotiated by the payee 
only for deposit and where the payee 
does not have a “convertible yen” 
~account he will only be able to cash 
the check for yen or deposit same 
without convertibility privileges. All 
convertible yen accounts will be back- 
ed 100 per cent by foreign exchange 
held by the bank for the Japanese 
Government Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. 

Types of activities to be licensed by 
the Japanese Government to receive 
foreign exchange for deposit in their 
spécial “convertible yen” accounts will 
include banking, insurance,  inter- 
shipping com- 
panies, petroleum bunkering, wholesal- 
ing and retailing of imported goods, 
and bona-fide non-profit foreigners’ 
clubs. Sales and shipping agents will 
also be licensed to transmit foreign ex- 
change received on behalf of their 


principals abroad upon review and 
approval by the Japanese Government 
of the agency payment arrangements 
from-the foreign exchange viewpoint. 

The new Japanese: licenses for the 
sale of imported items for convertible 
yen or foreign exchange instruments 
will include the requirement that bulk 
sales be made only to other licensed. 
wholesalers or retailers, to licensed 
clubs, and to Occupation agencies and 
clubs, 

Items under ration control in the 
Overseas Supply Stores will similarly 
be sold retail for ration only. All 
licensees will be required to register in 
accordance with Japanese law and 
maintain complete and accurate records 
of all purchases and sales supplement- 
ed by periodical reports. Except for 
yen income allowed in the license, all 
yen expenses of a_ licensed foreign 
exchange business will have to be met 
from “convertible yen” accounts. 
Special written SCAP authorization 
will be required to do business with 
Occupation personnel regardless of the 
acquisition of a Japanese license. 


IST 


All SCAP licenses other than for 
informational media and Occupation 
personnel will be terminated and 
financial control provisions of these 
continuing licenses rescinded. Per- 
mission to deal with Occupation per- 
sonnel granted by existing SCAP 


licenses will be continued but authority 
now assigned certain licensees to accept 
“military payment certificates” will 
end. In the case of retail “speciality 
shops” selling imported goods_ to 
Occupation personnel the practice of 
maintaining bank cashiers on the 
premises to receive MPC’S and deposit 
equivalent “convertible yen” to the 
shop’s account will be authorized. 
Other licensees will be able to accept 
payment only in convertible yen check 
or foreign exchange instruments such 
as MPC check, bank draft check on a 
foreign bank, or foreign postal money 
order. 

The new regulation honors foreign 
exchange commitments entered into in 
conformity with the old rules. Blanket 
authority will be granted by the Japa- 
nese Government for exchange re- 
sidents with “convertible yen’ accounts 
to pay salaries to non-exchange 
residents in convertible yen instru- 
ments or in yen as they. desire. 
Applicable commodity, gasoline and 
liquor taxes will be collected on all 
commodities for sale outside of mili- 
tary channels. Tariffs not applied to 
imports for the Japanese population 
will be equally inapplicable to goods 
sold in the specially licensed outlets. 
However, licensed purveyors to Oeco- 
pation agencies will be outside the 
excise and customs system as will 
goods imported for named Occupation 
personnel. 

The new regulations will not prevent 
the purchase abroad of individual items 
for personal use. Bona fide nonprofit 
clubs will be able to secure their own 
supplies from abroad for dispensation 
on the premises through ‘convertible 
yen” accounts. 


Adverse Trade Balance 
of Japan in April 


The trade figures for April show ex- 
ports totalling Y.15,900 million and 
imports Y.20.061 million, leaving a 
balance of Y.4,161 million in excess of 
the imports. ? 

This, compared with the previous 
month, accounts for a decrease in the 
exports by 25 per cent and in the im- 
ports by 26 per cent respectively, while 
an increase is registered in the exports 
by 14 per cent and in the imports by 
35 per cent as against the last year 
corresponding period. From Jan. to 
April this year. the exports amounted 
in aggregate to Y.69,680 million and the 
imports Y.100.980 million, showing a 
palance of some Y.31,300 million in 
excess of the imports. 

The following outlines indicate the 
general tone of Japan’s foreign trade 
during April: 

In the case of exports, textile goods 
topped the list amounting to Y.7,104 
million or 45.1 per cent of the aggre- 
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Economic Developments in the Philippines 


Since opening its regular session on 
January 23, the Philippine Congress has 
considered 1 number of economic mea- 
sures, but by the end of March noneshad 
passed, nor ‘had action been taken on 
the administration’s deficiency bill for 
the fiscal year 1949, the supplementary 
bill for fiscal 1950, or the budget for 
1951. Acministrative proposals for ap- 
proximately 98,000,000 pesos in new 
taxation have likewise met with no 
success. Included in the tax proposals 
are a pay-as-you-go system for income- 
tax collection, amendments to estate, 
inheritance, gift, and amusement taxes, 
and radio registration fees, as well as 
increased forest charges, weights and 
measures fees, and higher rates on 
sweepstake tickets and residence taxes. 
The Philippine Secretary of Finance 
recently stated that of a national in- 
come in excess of 4,000,000,000 pesos, 
the Government derived in taxation 
revenue only about 250,000,000 vesos. 

The House Import and Price Control 
Committee has considered an import- 
control bill to take the place of 
the present act which terminates April 
20, 1950, and has suggested the lower- 
ing of cuts on imports, such as ciga- 
rettes from which the Government dé- 
rives large revenue, with the belief 
that by so doing new taxation and 
increases in present tax rates could 
be cut to the minimum. 


gate, followed by machinery valued at 
Y.1,131 million or 8.2 per cent, marine 
products and processed goods thereof 
amounting to Y.832 million or 5.2 per 
cent, ceramics Y.500 million or 3.1 per 
cent, coal Y.366 million, toys, cement, 
glassware and lumber in the order 
named. : 

In contrast with last month, most 
notable was the export decrease of 
Y.4,270 million showed by textile 
goods, including Y.2,540 million by 
cotton fabrics, Y.830 million cotton 
yarn, Y.360 million raw silk and Y.460 
million artificial fibre textiles. 

In imports, foodstuffs stood first 
totalling Y.10,726 million or 53.5 per 
cent of the whole amount, followed by 
raw textile materials amounting to 
Y.4,140 million or 20.7 percent, mineral 
oils Y.2,090 million or 10.4 per cent, 
chemical fertilizers Y.539 million or 
2.7 per cent, rubber Y.391 million or 2 
per cent, and phosphate rock, metal 
ores, étc. 


Bills proposing nationalizaion of re- 
tail trade have been introduced into 
Congress, but the President has an- 
nounced that such measures, if passed, 
would be vetoed. A bill before the 
Senate would create a Government 
monopoly of imports of essential items. 
Similar efforts in the past, however, 
have not been successful. 


Businessmen are still hampered by 
long delays in obtaining action on ap- 
plications submitted to the Import Con- 
trol Office for import licenses and to 
the Central Bank for foreign exchange. 
The Import Control Office has issued 
few quotas for the calendar year 1950. 
The office announced that quotas issued 


-may be used any time up to December 


31, even though they are for only the 
first 4 months of the year. The Import 
Control Board extended the deadline 
for quota applications for new impor- 
ters from February 5 to March 25 and 
opposed to allocate to the Philippine 
Relief and Trade Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (PRATRA) the 20 percent 
of quotas reserved for new Filipino im- 
porters to cover Government importa- 
tion of essential commodities to stabi- 
lize prices. 


Although the Manila press reported 
the preparation of a notification regard- 
ing the withdrawal of capital invested 
in the Philippines, the Central Bank 
has not issued regulations on the sub- 
ject. On the basis of action already 
taken on several applications for capital 
withdrawals, it would appear that the 
bank may not permit the outright with- 
drawal of capital invested prior to De- 
cember 9, 1949, but may allow the 
gradual repatriation of such capital. 
The Central Bank claims to have ar- 
rested the decline in its reserves, which 
at the end of February were stated to 
be $220,999,661, only slightly under tne 
figure at the end of January. 


A few days after its issuance the 
Secretary of Finance modified his rul- 
ing prohibiting vessels of-foreign regis- 
tration from calling at outports to allow 
them to make such calls until the end 
of April, provided that shippers present 
written contracts entered into with 
their clients. Exempted from the pro- 
hibition are timber, ores, canned pine- 
apples, and desiccated coconut, centers 
of production of all of which are in the 
vicinity of outports. 


Total shipments of coconut products: 
during the first 2 months of 1950 
amounted to 67,746 long tons of copra, 
6,297 tons of coconut oil, and 7,656: 
short tons of desiccated coconut, an. 
over-all improvement over the same 
period last year. Current copra prices 
are running appreciably higher than in 
the early months of 1949. 


As of February 26, all 28 sugar cen-- 
tral were in operation and had milled 
275,293 short:tons of centrifugal sugar 
from the 1949-50-crop cane, or about 
47 percent of the anticipated output. 
Exports from current millings totalled 
126,331 short tons at the close of Feb- 
ruary. 


Prices of domestic tobacco leaf, 
stimulated by increased local demand 
as a result of import and exchange con- 
trols, have increased significantly. Leaf 
from Isabella Province which at the 
close of January was quoted at about 
98.50 pesos per bale (253.5 pounds) cur- 
rently sells at 150 pesos. 


To continue and expand its domestic 
purchasing program, the National Rice 
and Corn Corporation (NARIC) has 
been authorized to negotiate a loan 
of 6,500,000 pesos from the Philippine 
National Bank. NARIC also was or- 
dered to continue buying rice at 11 pesos 
per cavan (97 pounds) of unhulled rice 
without raising prices from the current 
85 centavos per ganta (about 5 pounds) 
of cleaned rice. While NARIC is ex- 
pected to sustain sizable losses under 
this arrangement, it was felt necessary 
in order to encourage production with- 
out raising the price to consumers. The 
current rice crop, almost entirely har- 
vested, is estimated at 58,000,000 cavans 
of paddy (unhulled rice), or about 
2,550,000 metric tons (1,620,000 tons of 
cleaned rice), 


In conjunction with the Philippines 
accession to the International Wheat 
Agreement, an Executive order has 
been issued regulating the importation 
of flour under the direction of a five- 
member Wheat Control Board headed 
by the manager of PRATRA. Under 
provisions of a circular issued by the 
Board on March 17, 20 percent of the 
total guaranteed annual purchases of 
flour reportedly will be reserved for 
PRATRA for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing prices. The remaining 80 percent 
will be distributed on a quarterly quota 
basis to be determined by PRATRA 
among first, direct consumer importers, 
second, qualified dealer importers, and 
lastly, among other importers. 


